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Teaching  Basic  Business  Subjeas 
is  Different 


By  H.  G.  ENTERLINE 
School  of  Business,  Indiana  University 


What  is  Business  Education? 

USINESS  education  is  a  broad 
program,  encompassing  training 
for  employment  in  office  and 
store  occupations  and  the  education  of 
all  youth  in  those  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  knowledges  and  competencies 
needed  to  understand  and  perform  sat¬ 
isfactorily  fbe  business  and  economic 
aspects  of  living.  It  is  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram,  too,  because  it  is  present,  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  its  nonvocational  aspects, 
in  elementary-school  education,  in  sec¬ 
ondary-school  education,  and  in  colle¬ 
giate  education.  It  is  a  broad  program 
because  it  is  found  in  many  non¬ 
business  subjects:  mathematics,  his¬ 
tory,  home  economics,  agriculture, 
civics,  and  others.  It  is  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram,  further.,  in  that  it  touches  the 
life  of  every  person — because  all  live 
and  move  in  a'  business  and  economic 
environment. 

What  is  Basic  Business  Education  ? 

Basic  business  education,  defined 
simply,  involves  the  nonvocational 
aspects  of  business  education^  More 
specifically,  it  is  a  program  involving 
the  development  of  understandings, 
appreciations,  attitudes,  habits,  and 


certain  basic  knowledges  and  skills 
needed  in  the  performance  of  every¬ 
day  business  responsibilities;  and  in 
comprehending  the  American  business 
and  economic  system. 

The  business  subjects,  offered  in  the 
secondary  school,  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  basic  business  sub¬ 
jects,  include  General  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  Business  Mathematics,  Economic 
Geography,  Business  Law,  Consumer 
Economics,  and  other  nonskill  subjects. 

OtUcomes  of  the 

Basic  Business  Courses 

The  outcomes  of  the  basic  business 
subjects  are  less  specific  than  in  the 
skill  subjects — they  are  more  difficult 
to  define,  and  their  achievement  more 
difficult  to  measure.  For  this  reason 
the  teaching  of  the  basic  business  sub¬ 
jects  is  a  challenge  to  the  creative  and 
inspirational  teacher,  but  on  the  other 
hand  can  be  confusing  to  the  unimag¬ 
inative  teacher. 

Commonly  expressed  outcomes  of 
the  basic  business  courses  are  these : 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  business  and 
economic  system. 
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2.  To  develop  those  knowledges 
and  competencies  which  are  helpful  to 
a  person  in  fulfilling  his  day-to^ay 
business  responsibilities. 

3.  To  provide  a  background  for  the 
study  of  more  advanced  courses  in 
business  and  to  provide  vocational 
business  students  with,  a  broader  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  business  system  in 
which  they  will  seek  and  obtain  em¬ 
ployment. 

4.  To  prepare  students  to  be  wise 
consumers  of  business  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

‘5.  To  acquaint  students  with  vari¬ 
ous  t.vpes  of  emplo.yment  opportunities 
which  are  available  in  business — the 
guidance  objective. 

6.  To  develop  desirable  attitudes 
and  ideals  which  will  tend  to  improve 
the  ethical  conduct  of  students  in  their 
business  contacts. 

7.  To  contribute  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  general  edu¬ 
cation. 

Need  for 

Basic  Busitiess  Education 

The  need  for  basic  business  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  expressed  many  times 
and  by  many  different  groups.  The 
statements  which  follow  represent  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  few  leading  individuals 
and  organizations  which  recognize  this 
need. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion*  recognized  four  great  groups  of 
educational  objectives,  each  related  to 
eqch  of  the  others,  as  follows. 

1.  The  Objectives  of  Self-Realiza- 

.  tion 

2.  The  Objectives  of  Human  Rela¬ 

tionship 


3.  The  Objectives  of  Economic 

Efficiency 

4.  The  Objectives  of  Civic  Respon¬ 

sibility. 

The  Commission  stated  further  that 
“under  modern  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  preparation  for  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency  is  largely  a  function 
of  the  school.”*  “The  Objectives  of 
Economic  Efficiency”®  were  defined 
specifically  as  follows: 

Work.  The  educated  producer 
knows  the  satisfaction  of  good  work¬ 
manship. 

Occupational  Information.  The 
educated  producer  understands  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  opportunities  for  vari¬ 
ous  jobs. 

Occupational  Choice.  The  educated 
producer  has  selected  his  occupation. 

Occupational  Efficiency.  The  edu¬ 
cated  producer  succeeds  in  his  chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational  Adjustment.  The  edu¬ 
cated  producer  maintains  and  improves 
hid  efficiency. 

Occupational  Appreciation.  The 
educated  producer  appreciates  the  so¬ 
cial  value  of  his  work. 

Personal  Economics.  The  educated 
consumer  plans  the  economics  of  his 
own  life. 

Consumer  Judgment.  The  educated 
consumer  develops  standards  for  guid¬ 
ing  his  expenditures. 

Efficiency  in  Buying.  The  educated 
consumer  is  an  informed  and  skillful 
buyer. 

Consumer  Protection.  The  educated 
consumer  takes  appropriate  measures 
to  safeguard  his  interests. 

Basic  business  education  likewise 


1  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy,  Wa«hington,  D.  C. :  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  1938,  p.  47. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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contributes  to  the  achievement  speci¬ 
fically  of  certain  of  “The  Objectives  of 
Civic  Responsibility,”*  among  them 
these: 

Critical  Judgment.  The  educated 
citizen  has  defenses  against  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Tolerance.  The  educated  citizen  re¬ 
spects  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

Conservation.  The  educated  citizen 
has  a  regard  for  the  nation’s  resources. 

Law  Observance.  The  educated  citi¬ 
zen  respects  the  law. 

Economic  Literacy.  The  educated 
citizen  is  economically  literate. 

Devotion  to  Democracy.  The  edu¬ 
cated  citizen  acts  upon  an  unswerving 
loyalty  to  democratic  ideals. 

The  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary-School  Principals  has  given 
significant  rec<^ition  to  the  need  for 
consumer  education,  a  phase  of  basic 
business  education,  through  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  Consumer  Education 
Series,®  as  follows : 

1.  The  Modem  American  Consumer 

2.  Learning  to  Use  Advertising 

3.  Time  on  Y our  Hards 

4.  Investing  in  Yourself 

5.  The  Consumer  and  the  Law 

6.  Using  Standards  and  Labels 

7.  Managing  Your  Money 

8.  Buying  Insurance 

9.  Using  Consumer  Credit 

10.  Investing  in  Your  Health 

According  to  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
Director  of  Consumer  Education 
Study,  these  “units  are  intended  to 
help  young  people  to  become  more  in¬ 
telligent,  more  effective,  and  more 
4  Ihid.,  p.  108. 


conscientious  consumers  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  in  which  they  live.”* 

The  Commission  on  Life  Adjust¬ 
ment  Education  for  Youth  set  up  the 
“Common  Needs  of  All  American 
YoutL”^  Basic  business  education 
can  contribute  significantly  to  certain 
of  these  needs : 

3.  To  be  co-operative  in  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  employers  and  fellow 
workers  and  to  be  dependable  in  their 
jobs. 

4.  To  understand  activities  and 
issues  in  their  communities  and  in  the 
world  so  that  they  can  act  intelligently, 
even  though  the  issues  they  face  are 
numerous  and  complicated. 

5.  To  read,  to  write,  to  speak,  and 
to  listen  effectively. 

In  referring  to  the  evidence  of  these 
needs  for  all  American  youth,  Hull* 
makes  the  following  statements  which 
are  of  particular  concern  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  can  be  made  by  basic 
business  education : 

3.  The  fact  that  inability  to  get 
along  with  others  and  lack  of  depend¬ 
ability  on  the  job  more  frequently 
cause  workers  to  lose  jobs  than  does 
lack  of  vocational  skills. 

4.  The  low  estimates  of  the  capa¬ 
cities  and  interests  of  consumers  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  publishers,  advertisers,  radio¬ 
program  directors,  and  motion-picture 
producers  in  their  offerings  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

5.  The  poor  reading  habits  of  the 
public  as  indicated  by  polls  and  by 
records  of  public  libraries,  and  the 
misunderstandings  and  misinterpreta- 


5  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Consumer  Education  Study, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  National  Education  Association,  1945-1947. 

6  Ibid.,  Preface. 

7  J.  Dan  Hull,  .4  Primer  of  Life  Adjustment,  Chicago:  American  Technical  So¬ 
ciety,  1949,  p.  2. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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tions  which  arise  because  of  deficien-  specialize  in  economics  and  in  and  of 
cies  in  other  communication  skills,  themselves  give  the  students  little 
Hull®  states  further  that  Life  Ad-  background  for  understanding  current 
justment  Education  has  many  pat-  economic  issues.  It  has  been  frequent- 
terns,  among  them  these  which  are  of  ly  observed  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
concern  to  those  interested  in  basic  economic  illiterates,  that  many  of  us 
business  education :  believe  we  can  get  something  for 

It  Regards  the  fundamental  skills  nothing,  and  that  there  is  a  wide- 
as  important,  since  citizens  in  a  democ-  spread  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  basic 
racy  must  be  able  to  compute,  to  read,  facts  concerning  our  economy,  its  prob- 
to  write,  to  listen,  and  to  speak  effec-  lems,  strengths,  and  weaknesses.*® 
tively.  It  emphasizes  skills  as  tools  Howard  Cummings  states  that: 
for  further  achievements.  j  Two-thirds  of  the  present  social 

It  Respects  the  dignity  of  honest  studies  enrollment  is  in  history,  civics, 
labor  and  recognizes  the  educational  and  citizenship. 

values  of  responsible  work  experience  2,  Enrollment  in  economics  has 
in  the  life  of  the  community,  never  included  more  than  5.08  per  cent 

It  Promotes  active  and  creative  of  students  attending  high  school, 
achievements  as  well'as  adjustment  to  3.  That  it  declined  to  4.93  in  1034 
existing  conditions;  it  places  a  high  and  on  the  basis  of  evidence  available 
premium  upon  learning  to  make  wise  continued  to  decline  between  1934  and 
choices,  since  the  very  concept  of  1946.** 

American  democracy  demands  the  As  man  becomes  more  dependent, 
appropriate  revising  of  aims  and  the  the  business  and  economic  structure  be- 
means  of  attaining  themr.  comes  more  involved,  ‘becomes  more 

Huch  thought  has  been  given  to  the  difficult  to  understand.  Nevertheless, 
need  for  basic  business  and  economic  this  very  complexity  makes  it  more 
education  by  a  number  of  educational  important  that  he  develop  understand- 
leaders.  The  statements  which  follow  ing  because  much  of  what  he  does — 
are  presented  as  further  evidence  of  socially,  vocationally,  etc. — much  of 
the  need:  what  he  hears,  and  much  of  what  he 

....  Unfortunately,  economic  edu-  *®  ^  business  or  economic  na- 

^cation  in  America  is  meager,  sporadic,  ture.  This  need  is  very  clearly  ex¬ 
pand  often  sterile  in  character.  One  pressed  in  the  quotation  which  follows: 
can  graduate  from  a  high  school  with-  “Economic  understanding  is  hard  to 
out  even  an  elementary  understanding  come  by.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
of  the  economic  proolems  confronting  perative  that  young  people,  now  in 
America.  One  can  graduate  from  col-  our  high  schools,  be  given  the  tools  to 
lege  without  taking  a  single  course  in  acquire  that  understanding.  It  is  im- 
economics.  Even  if  courses  in  eco-  possible  to  read  a  daily  newspaper 
nomics  are  taken,  they  are  often  without  realizing  that  economics  is  in¬ 
courses  intended  for  those  who  are  to  volved  in  the  major  events  reported. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

10  Ernest  O.  Melby,  Economic  Education  Is  a  Must.  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociolog ji,  Vol.  23,  Xo.  7  (March,  1950),  pp.  380-381. 

11  Howard  Cumminfjs.  Economic  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  The  Journal 
of  Educational  Sociology,  Vol.  23,  Xo.  7  (March,  1950),  p.  398. 
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Future  citizens  will  need  to  be  more 
intelligent  about  the  need  for  balanc¬ 
ing  the  budget  or  the  effects  of  deficit 
spending,  about  the  complexities  of 
world  trade,  about  savings  and  capital 
investment,  about  the  many  other 
questions  that  directly  affect  their 
very  existence.  To  make  sure  that  this 
future  citizen  develops  economic  intel¬ 
ligence  there  must  be  a  program  of 
economic  education  in  our  schools.”** 

Something  Is  Being  Done 

All  of  us  are  all  too  prone  to  piously 
fold  our  hands  and  say  “there  is  a 
need,”  “something  should  be  done,” 
etc.  Hamden  L.  Folkner,  Columbia 
University,  has  frequently  made  the 
statement  that  “if  you  are  going  to 
accomplish  anything,  you  must  be  dis¬ 
turbed  about  something.”  Fortunately, 
in  this  case,  enough  people  have  been 
disturbed  to  the  point  that  they  have 
been  doing  things.  In  the  past  much 
of  the  effort  has  been  more  or  less  on 
an  individual  basis.  While  this  is 
commendable,  the  job  is  too  big  and 
too  difficult  for  any  one  person. 

The  most  significant  development  in 
the  promotion  of  economic  education 
in  the  public  schools  has  been  through 
the  organization  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education  operating 
under  a  financial  grant  approved  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  G.  Denvood  Baker,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  has  this  to  say  about  it: 

“The  Joint  Council  is  a  non-profit, 
educational  organization  created  to 
assist  school  systems  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  improve  the  quality  of 
social  and  economic  education  through 


curriculum  research,  workshops,  sem¬ 
inars,  in-service  training  prc^rams, 
the  publication  of  reports  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  materials  for  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  hopes  to  stimulate  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  professional  and 
lay  groups  which  are  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  economic  education  and  are 
committed  to  our  democratic  tradition 
of  academic  freedom  and  academic  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  Council  will  not 
promote  the  special  interest  of  any 
group,  engage  in  propaganda  activi¬ 
ties,  nor  attempt  to  infiuence  legisla¬ 
tive  action.  It  has  no  economic  pro¬ 
gram  to  impose  or  any  fixed  curricular 
pattern  to  propose.  It  seeks  only  to 
coordinate  the  interested  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  protecting  and  developing 
our  American  heritage. 

The  area  of  economic  understanding 
offers  education  the  opportunity  to 
work  co-operatively  with  business, 
management,  labor,  government  and 
economic  research  on  the  problems 
vital  to  the  survival  of  democracy  and 
our  economic  institutions . ”** 

In  the  summer  of  1948  seventy 
public  school  officials  and  teachers  met 
at  New  York  University  with  econo¬ 
mists  from  business,  labor,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  research  organizations  in 
what  was  referred  to  as  the  first  Work¬ 
shop  on  Economic  Education.  This 
group,  with  assistance  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development, 
pro<luced  a  report,  Th-e  Improvement 
of  Economic  Understanding,  and  cre¬ 
ated  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education.  In  the  summer  of  1949 
such  w’orkshops  were  held  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  universities.  In  the  summer  of 


12  John  Hancock,  Objectivity — The  Key  to  Economic  Understanding.  The  Journal 
of  Educational  Fioriolopp,  Vol.  23,  No.  7  (March,  1950),  p.  409. 

13  G.  Derwood  Baker,  The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Vol.  23,  No.  7  (March. 
1950),  pp.  395-396. 
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1950  nine  workshops  and  institutes 
were  conducted.  Thirteen  workshops 
were  held  in  the  summer  of  1951.  An¬ 
other  significant  outcome  of  these 
workshops  and  institutes  has  been  the 
development  of  state  and  regional 
councils. 

These  workshops  have  two  major  ob¬ 
jectives,  according  to  S.  P.  McCutchen, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Social 
Studies,  New  York  University: 

1.  Through  the  services  of  a  cap¬ 
able  staff  and  outstanding  consultants 
in  the  field  of  economics,  we  hope  to 
gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  our 
national  economy — its  strength,  its 
limitations,  and  its  problems. 

2.  With  the  help  of  curriculum 
consultants,  we  hope  to  develop  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  be  helpful  in  im¬ 
proved  instruction  in  this  area. 

Thus  two  things  are  clear:  first, 
there  is  a  definite  recognition  of  the 
need  for  basic  business  education ; 
second,  definite  plans  -are  under  way, 
both  by  individuals  and  by  groups  such 
as  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  to  improve  the  economic 
education  of  American  citizens. 

Two  problems  clearly  evolve  from 
these  efforts:  one  is  to  develop  usable 
teaching  materials;  the  other  is  to  de¬ 
velop  teaching  methods  which  can  be 
used  effectively  by  teachers  in  present¬ 
ing  basic  business  and  economic  con¬ 
cepts.  This  paper  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  presentation  of  some 
teaching  methods  which  have  been  used 
successfully  in  this  area. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

the  Basic  Business  Subjects 

Business  teachers  who  have  been 
traineil  to  teach  the  skill  subjects  alone 
will  not  do  an  effective  job  in  teaching 
the  basic  business  subjects.  The  basic 


teaching  method  needed  to  develop  a 
skill  is  drill  and  repetition.  Basic 
business  education  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  understandings, 
appreciations,  habits,  ideals,  attitudes, 
etc.  Drill  and  repetition  may  produce 
a  student  who  is  skillful  in  giving  the 
right  answers  to  questions  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  nature  for  the  purpose  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  grade,  but  the  re¬ 
sponse  may  be  merely  a  surface  reply, 
giving  no  assurance  that  the  student 
actually  believes  in  his  response. 

For  the  past  four  years  at  Indiana 
University,  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  interested  staff  members  of 
the  School  of  Business  and  the  School 
of  Education,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  improve  instruction  in  the  basic 
business  area.  These  efforts  have 
taken  place  in  four  ways: 

1.  Through  the  definition  of  cer¬ 
tain  basic  business  and  economic  con¬ 
cepts  which  everyone  should  know  and 
understand. 

2.  Through  the  development  of  a 
final  integrating  course,  offered  in  the 
senior  year  for  business  teachers  who 
at  the  time  have  either  completed  their 
student  teaching  or  who  are  doing 
their  student  teaching.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  integrate 
otherwise  unrelated  concepts  which 
students  have  learned  in  the  various 
business  and  economics  courses  studied 
during  the  period  of  their  training. 

3.  Through  the  development  of 
methods  effective  in  teaching  the  basic 
business  subjects,  and  providing  stu¬ 
dents,  on  both  the  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  levels,  with  actual  practice 
in  using  these  methods. 

4.  Through  conferences— on  the 
campus  in  the  summer;  and  off  cam¬ 
pus  during  school  months  for  business 
teachers  in  service.  Both  types  of  con- 
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ferencea  are  informal  in  nature.  Few 
“speeches”  are  made — teachers,  work¬ 
ing  with  discussion  leaders  provided 
by  Indiana  University,  discuss  teach¬ 
ing  methods  which  they  have  used 
effectively. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  can  be  used  effectively  in 
teaching  the  basic  business  sub¬ 
jects  follows.  There  is  no  thought  im¬ 
plied  that  these  methods  are  “panaceas 
for  all  ills,”  that  they  can  be  used 
effectively  by  all  teachers,  or  that  they 
are  applicable  to  all  situations.  They 
are  workable,  however,  and  have  been 
used  successfully. 

The  Discussion  or  Conference  Method 

The  discussion  method  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  teaching  the  basic  business  sub¬ 
jects.  Teachers  can  be  taught  to  use 
the  discussion  method  by  following 
this  formula  in  introducing  a  new  unit 
of  work: 

1.  Find  out  what  students  already 
know  about  the  topic. 

2.  Find  out  what  students  don’t 
know  about  the  topic. 

3.  Find  out  what  misinformation 
students  have  about  the  topic. 

Many  teachers  of  the  basic  business 
subjects  fail  in  their  teaching  because 
they  blindly  follow  a  textbook  and 
teach  everything  included  in  the  text. 
They  fail  to  recognize  that  students 
may  have  learned  by  experience!  and 
through  home  training  many  of  the 
things  contained  in  the  unit.  A  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what  students  already  know 
leads  to  boredom  and  disinterest.  In 
other  words  there  is  no  point  in  mak¬ 
ing  assignments  covering  things  which 
students  already  know.  A  prelimin¬ 
ary  discussion  of  the  topic  will  dis¬ 
close  what  students  know. 

Assignments  will  grow  out  of  points 


“2”  and  “3” — ^what  students  don’t 
know,  and  what  misinformation  stu¬ 
dents  have.  These  assignments  may 
be  in  the  nature  of  individual  investi¬ 
gations,  group  investigations,  selected 
readings,  and  selected  workbook  exer¬ 
cises,  for  example. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  specific  answers  cannot  always  be 
found  to  all  problems  discussed.  If 
our  business  and  economic  system  is 
basically  sound,  then  it  is  posited  upon 
certain  fundamental  concepts  which 
can  evolve  from  a  discussion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  concepts 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  continuance  of  our  way  of 
life.  A  skillfully  conducted  discus¬ 
sion  will  earmark  them  as  such.  The 
criticism  of  an  idea  (presented  by  a 
“leftist”)  by  the  other  members  of  the 
group  tends  to  be  very  effective — cer¬ 
tainly  is  more  effective  than  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  teacher.  Then,  too,  there 
is  a  vast  range  of  controversial  issues. 
This  is  democracy.  The  purpose  of 
conducting  a  discussion  of  such  issues 
is  not  to  sway  a  group  or  an  individual 
to  the  teacher’s  way  of  thinking,  but 
rather  to  bring  out  the  various  points 
of  view  on  the  issue,  to  discuss  con- 
toversial  issues  calmly,  to  develop  tol¬ 
erance  for  the  other  person’s  point  of 
view.  This  is  education  in  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

Teachers  of  the  basic  business  sub¬ 
jects  cannot  be  taught  how  to  use  the 
discussion  technique  merely  by  having 
the  instructor  tell  them  about  it.  They 
must  have  an  apportunity  to  practice 
it. 

The  Panel  .  Discussion 

The  panel  discussion  differs  from 
the  “preview”  discussion  explained 
above  in  that  members  of  the  panel  do 
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some  advance  preparation  on  the  topic 
to  be  discussed.  One  person,  a  stu¬ 
dent,  serves  as  discussion  leader.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  prepare  to  present 
their  views  and  what  they  learned 
from  the  investigation  of  different 
aspects  of  the  problem  agreed  upon  be¬ 
forehand.  The  discussion  leader  may 
ask  any  member  to  clarify  further  any 
ideas  which  he  may  have  expressed; 
or  any  member  of  the  panel  may  be 
questioned  by  other  members  of  the 
panel.  Panel  assignments  are  most 
effective  when  they  grow  out  of  the 
specific  interests  of  individuals.  Oth^r 
members  of  the  class  raise  questions 
and  enter  into  the  discussion.  It 
evolves  ideally  into  a  general  group 
discussion  more  or  less  of  the  type  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
teacher  remains  in  the  background, 
assisting  only  as  necessary  in  four 
ways :  (1)  to  keep  the  discussion  on  the 
topic;  (2)  to  keep  a  discussion  from 
going  round  and  round  on  the  same 
general  thought  after  all  ideas  of  the 
group  have  been  exhausted;  (3)  to  aid 
the  group  in  exploring  a  topic  thor¬ 
oughly  until  all  essential  ideas  have 
been  expressed — in  other  words  to 
keep  the  students  from  skimming  too 
thinly  over  the  topic;  (4)  to  detect  in¬ 
stances  when  the  students  have  insuffi¬ 
cient  information  to  discuss  an  idea 
intelligently.  Careful  advance  plan¬ 
ning  will  require  a  minimum  of 
teacher  “interference”  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Debate 

The  debate  is  another  variation  of 
the  use  of  the  discussion  technique. 
Debates  of  the  traditional  tyj>e  with 
8p(‘akers  and  judges  have  some  value, 
although  this  tends  to  be  too  formal 
and  may  create  disinterest  on  the  part 


of  many  class  members.  One  of  the 
most  effective  uses  of  the  debate  idea 
was  observed  recently  in  the  Kendall- 
ville  (Indiana)  High  School.  The 
topic  discussed  was  “Should  I  Go  Into 
Business  for  Myself  or  Work  for 
Somebody  Else  ?”  Two  boys  began  the 
discussion — one  boy  telling  in  a  few 
minutes  why  he  would  like  to  go  into 
business  for  himself ;  the  other  telling 
why  he  preferred  to  work  for  some¬ 
body  else.  They  were  seated  side  by 
side  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Other 
students  were  seated  at  desks  arranged 
in  a  complete  circle  about  the  room. 
Following  each  short  presentation, 
each  of  the  boys  began  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  other.  Very  soon  hands 
began  popping  up  all  around  the  room, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  period  prac¬ 
tically  every  student  had  entered  into 
the  discussion.  The  group  developed 
the  problem  so  thoroughly  that  the  ob¬ 
server  was  unable  to  think  of  a  single 
idea  which  had  not  been  brought  out 
during  the  discussion.  The  teacher 
spoke  only  once — that  was  to  direct  a 
question  to  one  of  the  girls  in  the  class 
when  she  observed  that  the  boys  were 
beginning  to  monopolize  the  discussion. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  informal  debate  which 
again  led  to  complete  class  participa¬ 
tion. 

•  Visitation 

An  understanding  of  the  services 
and  functions  of  business  can  be  gained 
through  class  visits  to  local  businesses 
and  industries.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  visits  must  be  carefully 
planned.  Visitation  involves  getting 
the  class  ready  for  the  visit — which 
usually  means  pre-visitation  by  the 
teacher ;  locating  someone  in  the  place 
of  business  to  serve  as  a  guide;  and 
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following  up  the  visit  with  class  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  wherever  possible  having 
the  guide  visit  the  classroom  to  answer 
additional  questions  which  grew  out 
of  the  discussion. 

Survey  of  Local  Businesses 
and  Industries 

The  business  survey  is  easily  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  typical  American  small 
town.  A  few  years  ago  a  survey  of 
this  nature  was  undertaken  in  the  town 
by  the  teacher*^  mentioned  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  section.  It  was  a  semester  pro¬ 
ject.  “The  primary  purpose  of  this 
survey  was  to  find  out  what  is  made 
in  our  town  and  how  and  to  whom  it 
is  sold.”  Two  or  three  students  went 
on  each  visit.  (Students  working  in 
pairs  or  threes  do  a  better  job  on  this 
sort  of  thing  than  when  working  sing¬ 
ly.)  A  discussion  guide  was  prepared 
in  class.  Each  student  was  given  a 
copy  and  learned  its  contents  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  the  guide  was  not  taken 
along  on  the  visit.  Oral  reports  of  the 
visit  were  presented  to  the  class,  and 
student  committees  then  completed  the 
questionnaire  form.  Each  student 
made  at  least  two  visits.  The  teacher 
arranged  for  the  appointments.  A 
comprehensive  report  about  the  indus¬ 
tries  was  prepared,  including  such 
items  as  the  company  name,  items 
manufactured,  where  and  how  the  pro¬ 
ducts  were  marketed,  source?  of  supply 
of  raw  materials,  and  the  number  of 
employees.  The  teacher  stated  that 
the  “pupils  learned  more  about  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  in  our  town  than  I 
could  possibly  have  given  them  in  the 
classroom.” 

Among  other  things,  the  students 
learned  that  their  town  has  a  place  in 


the  world  market,  good  will  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  businessmen,  students  de¬ 
veloped  confidence  which  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  them  in  future  job  interviews, 
information  of  use  in  future  classes 
was  found,  and  the  pupils  gained  in¬ 
formation  abo.ut  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  their  town. 

Individual  and 

Group  Investigations 

The  survey  explained  in  the  former 
section  is  one  type  of  group  investiga¬ 
tion.  Others  grow  out  of  the  use  of 
the  general-discussion  technique.  If 
two  or  three  students  get  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  over  a  point  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  basing  their  remarks 
upon  their  feelings  rather  than  upon  '• 
correct  information,  a  situation  exisrs 
for  a  “natural”  investigation  assign¬ 
ment — ^asking  each  person  involved  to 
get  additional  information  before  con¬ 
tinuing  the  discussion  further.  The 
teacher  or  the  librarian  should  assist 
the  students  in  locating  additional  in¬ 
formation.  The  controversy  may  be 
one  which  is  many-faceted  or  it  may 
be  one  about  which  one  or  more  of  the 
students  had  misinformation.  In  the 
former  case,  all  essential  points  of  view 
will  be  brought  out ;  in  the  latter  case, 
correct  information  will  evolve.  The 
teacher  should  be  careful  to  “let  a  stu¬ 
dent  down  easy”  should  it  develop  that 
he  was  completely  wrong,  permitting 
him  to  take  some  satisfaction  over  the 
thought  that  “he  was  partly  right  any¬ 
way.” 

Individual  investigations  grow  out 
of  the.  special  interests  of  students. 
The  teacher  needs  to  be  particularly 
alert  to  note  expressions  of  interest, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  slower  or 


14  Mae  Stephens,  General  Business  Survey.  American  Businest  Education,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  2  (December,  1946),  pp.  136-139. 
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ordinarily  disinterested  student.  In 
some  cases  such  expression  of  interest 
may  be  no  more  than  a  sparkle  in  the 
eye  or  a  turn  of  the  head.  Not  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  equally  interested  in  all 
topics  or  units  of  work.  Giving  a  stu¬ 
dent  an  opportunity  to  explore  one 
area  of  special  interest  opens  the  door 
to  interests  in  other  things. 

Investigations  may  be  for  the  pur- 
ix«e  of  satisfying  the  interests  of  an 
individual,  or  a  small  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Reports  of  investigations 
may  be  either  oral  or  written  as  the 
situation  demands.  If  highly  special¬ 
ized  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  one  stu¬ 
dent,  recognition  in  the  form  of  post¬ 
ing  his  project  on  the  bulletin  board 
or  on  a  display  table  may  be  adequate. 
If  it  is  of  general  interest  and  worth, 
a  report  will  be  made  back  to  the  class, 
particularly  if  the  investigation  grew 
out  of  a  class  discussion. 

Use  of  Audio-VtsitaJ  Aids 

One  of  the  major  problems  involved 
in  teaching  basic  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts  is  that  such  concepts 
are  usually  in  the  form  of  abstract 
ideas.  One  of  the  real  needs,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  produce  visual  devices  which 
demonstrate  these  ideas.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  comic  book  and  various 
photographic  publications  illustrates 
the  effectiveness  of  the  visual  device. 
There  is  a  tremendous  dearth  of 
teaching  aids  which  visually  demon¬ 
strate  the  American  economy.  Films, 
of  course,  are  effective  if  used  proper¬ 
ly.  Charts,  exhibits,  displays,  and 
similar  devices  are  more  effective  when 
prepared  by  the  students  themselves. 
Students  can  work  in  groups,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  ideas  which  they  want  to  ex¬ 
press  on  a  chart.  The  ideas  are  then 
roughed  out,  and  some  one  student 


who  is  skillful  in  drawing  can  set  it 
up.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  charts,  and  other  visual 
devices,  may  be  used  as  a  subtle  way 
of  developing  the  discussion  of  ideas 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  thinking. 

The  chalkboard  is  probably  the  most 
used  and  most  abused  visual  aid.  Al¬ 
though  the  lecture  method  of  teaching 
is  not  effective  generally  in  teaching 
the  basic  business  subjects,  there  are 
occasions  when  it  is  in  order.  How¬ 
ever,  whenever  possible  each  lecture 
should  be  a  chalk  talk.  Colored  cray¬ 
ons  are  especially  effective.  They  are 
attention  getters. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  use 
of  films,  charts,  and  displays  needs  to 
be  preceded  by  a  preview  of  what  is 
to  be  observed,  and  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  was  seen. 

Use  of  Supplementary  Maierials 

Although  audio-visual  aids  repre¬ 
sent  one  form  of  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
others  which  are  vital  to  effective  in¬ 
struction  in  the  basic  business  field. 
The  teacher  must  be  on  the  alert  con¬ 
stantly  and  keep  up-to-date  on  eco¬ 
nomic  legislation  which  affects  the 
lives  of  all — price  control  regulations, 
credit  controls,  changes  in  postal 
services,  social-security  regulations, 
changes  in  transportation  rates,  to 
mention  a  few. 

The  number  of  published  pamphlets 
and  booklets  is  legion,  many  of  them 
free  and  inexpensive.  In  this  group 
can  be  found  such  materials  as  the 
Consumer  Ediucation-  Series,  referred 
to  earlier;  Road  Maps  of  Industry, 
published  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Boanl ;  How  to  Avoid 
Financial  Tangles,  published  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Economic  Re- 
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search ;  and  the  School  Savings 
Journal,  published  by  the  TJ.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  Materials  of  this 
nature  must  be  available  in  a  quick 
reference  file  and  placed  on  reading 
tables  when  appropriate  to  the  topics 
under  consideration.  From  time  to 
time  specific  assignments  can  be  made 
from  these  materials.  On  other  occa¬ 
sions  the  teacher  will  need  to  act  as 
interpreter  of  the  information.  There 
will  be  occasions  when  the  teacher  like¬ 
wise  will  need  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  experts  in  order  to  obtain  accurate 
information  and  accurate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  important  developments.  Un¬ 
less  materials  of  this  nature  are  clear¬ 
ly  vicious  and  dangerous,  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  are  biased  is  not  sufii- 
cient  justification  for  excluding  them. 
Few  things  which  a  person  reads  or 
hears  are  without  bias — this  is  true 
of  newspapers,  advertisements,  radio 
news  commentators,  and  many  other 
publicity  media  to  which  the  citizen 
is  exposed  from  day  to  day.  Critical 
reading  and  listening  can  be  learned, 
but  it  must  be  taught. 

A  file  of  business  forms  must  be 
available  for  study  at  appropriate 
times — promissory  notes,  installment 
contracts,  leases,  insurance  policies  of 
various  types,  for  example.  There  is 
a  diflFerence  between  seeing  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  section  of  an  automobile  in¬ 
surance  policy  illustrated  in  a  textliook 
and  having  an  actual  policy  in  hand. 

Business  and  economic  information 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  incorporate  in  a  textbook  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  current.  The  teacher 
of  the  basic  business  subjects  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  supplement  textbook  informa¬ 
tion  with  ^th  current  materials  and 
those  which  have  specific  local  appli¬ 
cation. 


In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that, 
whatever  the  specific  technique  for 
teaching  in  the  basic  business  field  may 
be,  the  method  must  be  socialized. 
Testing  in  the  Basic  Business  Field 

Since  the  outcomes  of  basic  business 
education  are  frequently  expressed  in 
terms  of  understandings,  apprecia¬ 
tions,  attitudes,  etc. — outcomes  which 
cannot  always  be  defined  too  clearly — 
the  measurement  of  achievement  is 
especially  diflScult.  A  few  testing  de¬ 
vices  and  techniques — designed  to 
check  on  diflFerent  types  of  outcomes — 
will  be  explained. 

Testing  Facts  and  Information 

The  preparation  of  tests  which 
measure  the  extent  to  which  students 
have  learned  certain  facts  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  relatively  simple.  It  can 
be  done  through  the  traditional  types 
of  test  questions :  true-false,  matching, 
multiple  choice,  and  completion  ques¬ 
tions.  Knowledge  of  facts  and  infor¬ 
mation,  in  and  of  itself,  is  of  relative¬ 
ly  little  importance.  The  value  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  apply  facts 
and  information  to  problem  situations. 
Certain  basic  facts,  of  course,  need  to 
be  taught  and  students  need  to  be 
tested  on  the  most  important  ones ;  un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  some  teachers  of 
business  subjects  do  not  teach  and  test 
beyond  this  level.  In  any  event,  test 
questions  of  this  type  are  so  commonly 
known  that  no  further  explanatio.i  or 
illustration  is  necessary. 

Testing  the  Ability  to  Apply  Facts 
and  Informalion  Learned 

The  ability  of  students  to  apply 
facts  and  information  learned  can  be 
measured  by  developing  problem  situ¬ 
ations  which  require  the  students  to 
make  choices.  The  problem  situations 
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should  be  practical — situations  with 
which  the  students  may  actually  be 
confronted  in  their  personal  business 
lives.  The  problem  illustrated  is  of 
this  type: 

You  have  saved  $20  out  of  the 
money  which  you  earned  working  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays.  You  plan 
to  invest  your  money  and  are  consider¬ 
ing  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Investing  in  a  savings  bank 
which  pays  1  per  cent,  compounded 
semiannually. 

2.  Buying  a  United  States  ‘‘E” 
Savings  Bond. 

3.  Buying  a  Postal  Savings  Certi¬ 
ficate. 

Instructions:  a.  Where  would  you 
invest  your  iponey  ? 

b.  Tell  why  you  selected  this 
particular  plan. 

c.  Tell  why  you  rejected  the 

other  two.  .  - 

This  problem  requires  the  student  to 
make  a  choice.  Life  involves  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  choices  constantly  on  many  mat¬ 
ters.  Any  one  of  the  three  choices  is 
a  proper  choice.  In  this  way  this 
problem  differs  from  the  typical  mul¬ 
tiple  choice  question  which  has  only 
one  best  answer.  The  choice  is  not  im¬ 
portant — since  all  are  proper  choices 
— 'but  the  student’s  reasons  for  making 
the  choice  are  imixutant.  In  making 
his  choice  he  tells  why  he  did  so,  and 
explains  why  he  rejected  the  others. 
In  doing  this,  he  needs  to  consider  all 
the  things  he  has  learned  about  these 
three  types  of  investments.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  response  is  rated  upon  the 
soundness  of  his  reasoning.  Responses 
are  rated  on  a  1-2-3-4-5  scale,  or  some 
other  similar  arbitrary  scale. 


Testing  for  Understanding 

A  relatively  simple  type  of  problem 
which  may  be  used  to  test  the  ability 
of  a  student  to  understand  an  item  of 
business  or  economic  imjwrtance  can 
be  prepared.  Clip  a  paragraph  from 
a  newspaper,  ask  a  student  to  study 
the  paragraph  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  then  have  him  explain  it  in 
his  own  words.  Clauses  from  insur¬ 
ance  policies  and  installment  contracts 
can  be  similarly  used.  The  explana¬ 
tion  given  may  be  either  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten.  Or  the  instructor  might  ask  a 
number  of  questions  relating  to  the 
paragraph  and  have  students  individu¬ 
ally  answer  questions  which  she  raises; 
or  they  might  write  their  responses  on 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

Another  variation  of  this  type  of 
question  designed  to  test  understand¬ 
ing  is  to  mimeograph  the  paragraph 
and  prepare  a  number  of  short-answer 
type  questions  based  upon  it.  The 
students  study  the  paragraph  and  then 
answer  the  questions. 

A  paragraph  of  the  type  explained, 
if  mimeographed  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  students,  can  likewise  be 
used  effectively  as  a  basis  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Interpretation  and  Analysis 

Much  business  and  economic  infor¬ 
mation  is  reported  graphically  in  news¬ 
papers  and  in  magazines.  It  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple  to  prepare  test  questions 
of  the  short-answer  type  which  measure 
the  ability  of  a  student  to  interpret  and 
analyze  information  which  is  so  pre¬ 
sented.  The  problem  which  follows 
illustrates  how  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished. 


TEACHING  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  IS  DIEEEBENT 
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Instructions:  Illustrated  below  is  a  graph  showing  per  cent  price  in¬ 
creases  in  four  basic  family  commodities  since  1939.  Study  the  illustra¬ 
tion  and  answer  the  questions  which  follow  it. 

0  per  cent 

XXXXXIX 


1.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  was  more  than  twice  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  clothing . .  T  F 

2.  The  cost  of  food  increased  almost  three  times  more  than  the  cost 

of  home  furnishings  - - - - . . . .  T  F 

3.  The  percentage  by  which  rents  increased  since  1939  is  approxi¬ 
mately  (1)  5  per  cent,  (2)  13  per  cent,  (3)  23  per  cent,  (4) 

32.7  per  cent . - . . . . . .  (  ) 

4.  The  percentage  by  which  food  increased  since  1939  is  approxi¬ 
mately  (1)  95  per  cent,  (2)  100.7  per  cent,  (3)  117  per  cent, 

(4)  134.2  per  cent  - - - - — . . . .  (  ) 

5.  The  approximate  average  increase  of  the  four  basic  items  shown 

is  (1)  27.3  percent,  (2)  60  per  cent,  (3)  75  per  cent,  (4)  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  from  the  information  on  the  graph . .  (  ) 

6.  Within  the  next  year  the  prices  of  the  four  basic  commodities 
will  average  off  at  about  a  (1)  50  per  cent  increase,  (2)  63  per 
cent  increase,  (3)  71  per  cent  increase,  (4)  impossible  to  tell 

from  the  information  given  on  the  graph  _ _ _  (  ) 
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The  questions  listed  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  types  of  questions  which 
may  be  prepared  for  a  problem  of  this 
type.  Many  additional  questions 
based  upon  the  information  shown  in 
the  graph  could  be  written. 

Testing  Appreciations  and  Attitudes 

Testing  in  the  realm  of  apprecia¬ 
tions,  attitudes,  and  ideals  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult.  Tue  measurement  of  these 
outcomes  with  the  traditional  testing 
tools  is  impossible.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  measure  these  out¬ 
comes  with  formal  testing  toolsj  but 
the  preparation  of  such  testing  instru¬ 
ments  is  still  largely  in  the  realm  of 
experimentation  and  research.  At 
least,  no  valid  tests  of  this  type  are 
available  in  the  basic  business  field. 


Nevertheless,  the  teacher  of  the 
basic  business  subjects  can  do  some¬ 
thing  by  way  of  evaluating  these  out¬ 
comes,  subjective  though  the  technique 
may  be.  Appreciations,  attitudes,  and 
ideals  can  be  observed  in  the  oral  and 
written  remarks  of  the  students;  in 
their  general  conduct;  in  the  respect 
which  they  show  for  others — students 
and  staff  and  parents;  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
things  learned  in  school  do  not  develop 
or  become  evident  until  after  a  student 
leaves  school.  In  fact,  they  may  occur 
many  years  later.  Consequently,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  weight 
too  heavily  the  ratings  given  for  atti¬ 
tudes,  appreciations,  and  ideals.  It  is 
very  easy  for  even  the  expert  to  be 
wrong  in  evaluating  these  outcomes. 


Inherent  Truths  in  Connection 
with  Skill  Building 

By  HARM  HARMS 
Capital  University 

^  OME  time  ago  at  a  meeting  of  success  can  be  achieved  in  teaching  as 


o  office  managers  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  we  heard  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Dick  Carlson,  consultant  for  Rogers  & 
Slade  of  New  York.  Mr.  Carlson,  so 
it  is  sometimes  said,  doesn’t  talk  to 
anybody  in  management  unless  that 
person  makes  $25,000  or  over.  In 
other  words  he  concentrates  his  efforts 
on  top  management.  At  this  particu¬ 
lar  session  Mr.  Carlson  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  inherent  truths  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  « managing  any  business. 
They  seemed  commonplace,  indeed, 
but  according  to  Mr,  Carlson,  even  top 
management  sometimes  ..  gets  side¬ 
tracked  in  a  maze  of  details  or  rides 
certain  hobbies  to  the  neglect  of  other 
phases  of  management.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  there  is  the  necessity  for  occasional¬ 
ly  bringing  in  an  outside  consultant 
to  check  up  to  see  if  first  things  are 
really  being  put  first. 

In  Business  Education  and  more 
particularly  in  the  building  of  skills 
we,  too,  have  a  series  of  basic  inher¬ 
ent  truths,  sound  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples  of  learning,  the  validity  of 
which  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
by  a  whole  series  of  research  studies. 
Life  is  too  short  to  establish  over  and 
over  again  for  ourselves  these  basic 
truths.  We  need  to  accept  them,  use 
them  as  directional  markers,  and  then 
go  about  the  business  at  hand. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  degree  of 


well  as  any  business  operation  by  using 
hit  and  miss  procedures.  Sometimes 
the  sheer  force  of  personality  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  spite  of  poor  technique.  I  once 
drove  across  the  state  of  Illinois  on  a 
trip  to  the  west  coast.  Although  the 
familiar  highway  marker,  No.  36,  was 
in  evidence  at  almost  every  crossroad, 
yet  there  were  indications  that  all  was 
not  well.  I  kept  saying  over  and  over 
again  to  the  good  lady  beside  me,  “We 
must  be  on  the  wrong  road.”  Filling- 
stations  had  been  deserted,  grass  was 
growing  through  the  crevices  in  the 
pavement,  chuck  holes  had  not  been 
repaired;  but,  just  when  I  was  about 
ready  to  turn  off,  here  was  another  No. 
36.  The  suspense  was  finally  settled 
when  we  found  a  service  station  that 
had  not  been  abandoned,  and  from  the 
attendant  we  learned  that  there  was  a 
new  superhighway  just  two  miles  far¬ 
ther  north  paralleling  this  old  road. 
You  may  be  sure  we  lost  no  time  in 
getting  on  the  new  one  and,  oh,  what 
a  difference. 

Similarly  in  the  building  of  skills, 
we  can  reach  our  objective  sometimes 
by  almost  any  method,  but  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  when  we  take  the  highway 
based  on  the  sound  and  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  scientifically  established  psy¬ 
chological  truths.  The  following  are 
a  few  such  guide  posts  that  teachers 
of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  book-i- 
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might  well  keep  in  mind. 

1.  Success  is  Crucial. 

These  are  powerful  words :  Supreme¬ 
ly  critical!  Decisive!  Success,  the 
necessity  for  it,  is  like  that.  Psy¬ 
chologists  tell  us  that  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  properly  the  human  organism 
has  got  to  succeed.  There  is  an  old 
idea  about  education  that  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  more  obstacles 
placed  in  the  learner’s  path,  the  better 
is  the  teaching.  In  the  building  of 
skills  this  definitely  does  not  obtain. 
Teachers  need  to  remove  all  possible 
blocks  so  that  the  student  may  learn 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  energy. 

That  is  why  we  preview  dictation 
material  in  shorthand,  why  we  intro¬ 
duce  transcription  with  great  care, 
why  we  start  our  typing  classes  as  we 
do.  The  old  sales  manager  slogan, 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  is 
equally  true  in  the  classroom.  The 
teacher’s  aim  should  be  to  have  each 
student  succeed  in  something.  Unless 
he  succeeds  in  some  particular  there 
is  little  hope  of  reaching  any  of  the 
major  objectives  for  the  course.  How 
many  of  the  students  in  your  last  class 
succeeded  in  something? 

2.  Knowledge  of  Progress 

w  Essential 

It  is  John’s  inherent  right  to  have 
an  answer  to  the  question  uppermost 
in  every  normal  individual’s  mind: 
“How  am  I  doing?”  Have  you  an¬ 
swered  this  question  today  for  at  least 
one  member  of  your  class  ? 

Practically  every  confidential  opin¬ 
ion  survey  that  gets  at  the  bottom  of 
employee  thinking  comes  up  with  the 
same  answers:  Workers,  office  and 


how  they  are  measuring  up  to  recog¬ 
nized  standards  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  they  respect.  The  desire  for 
recognition  is  first  on  the  list  of  tabu¬ 
lated  employee  desires,  while  higher 
wages  takes  sixth  place.  Top  execu¬ 
tives,  when  reviewing  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  their  time,  usually  con- 
ceed  that  they  can  delegate  practically 
every  function  but  that  of  building 
morale,  and  they  have  found  that  the 
top-ranking  device  for  morale  building 
is  recc^ition. 

In  our  skill  building  classes  we  have 
ample  opportunity  by  means  of  charts 
and  graphs,  both  individual  and  group, 
and  by  bulletin  board  displays  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  our  students  how  they  are  meas¬ 
uring  up  on  a  definitely  established 
time  schedule  of  what  ought  to  be 
learned  at  the  end  of  the  period  in 
question. 

3.  Give  Praise  Where  and 
When  Dm. 

^Jifuch  has  been  said  about  extrinsic 
and  intrinsic  awards.  Both  have  a 
definite  place  in  the  skill  building  pro¬ 
gram.  Certainly  no  teacher  would  in¬ 
terrupt  a  class  that  is  progressing  nice¬ 
ly  by  introducing  an  extrinsic  stunt 
or  award. 

However,  when  enthusiasm  is  low, 
when  students  complain  about  being 
in  a  rut,  when  interest  is  lagging,  a 
device  involving  an  extrinsic  award 
(prize,  recognition  before  class,  sample 
of  work  on  bulletin  board  or  even  a 
pat  on  the  back)  will  sometimes  furn¬ 
ish  just  the  tonic  necessary  to  revive 
the  flagging  interest.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  during  the  last  war  the  de¬ 
fense  administration  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  every  extrinsic  trick  in  the  bag: 
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“E”  awards,  buttons,  flagrs  and  what 
not,  to  speod  up  production.  I  still 
remember  when  some  500  of  us  on  a 
certain  Saturday  afternoon  crowded 
into  the  armory  and  witnessed,  yes, 
even  caught  the  enthusiasm  that  went 
with  the  presentation  of  an  “E’’ 
award.  During  the  following  days 
many  an  eye  fairly  danced,  so  it 
seemed,  to  see  that  banner  in  the  sky. 
Looking  back  on  it.  I  don’t  see  how  we 
could  possibly  have  gotten  so  steamed 
up  over  so  little.  If  it  worked  for 
them  it  may  work  for  us.  Why  should 
we  hesitate  to  use  awards  when  we 
need  them  to  get  the  results  we  want. 

4.  One  Thing  at  a  Time. 

He  mounted  his  steed  and  rode  furi¬ 
ously  in  all  directions,  or,  having  no 
objective,  he  worked  diligently.  Such 
expressions  are  usually  associated  with 
humorous  stories  and  speaker’s  tables. 
Yet,  how  often  in  skill  building  do  we 
try  to  achieve  two  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  objectives  at  the  same  time.  In 
typing,  for  instance,  we  sometimes 
urge  our  students  to  greater  speeds  but 
in  the  same  breath  talk  about  accuracy 
and  penalty  for  errors. 

How  much  more  successful  would 
it  be  to  drive  for  a  certain  speeil  level 
on  a  given  program  or  urge  a  student 
to  finish  a  short  timed  writing  exer¬ 
cise  in  one  minute,  then,  after  having 
reached  the  given  speed,  start  the  pol¬ 
ishing  process  and  concentrate  on 
accuracy  until  the  given  standard  of 
control  is  reachtnl.  Thus  the  speed 
building  prc^ram  becomes  one  of  driv¬ 
ing  for  speed,  then  control,  then  again 
for  speed,  and  then  control,  until  the 
student  can  write  naturally  without 
strain  at  an  acceptable  rate  of  speed 
and  with  good  control.  Ix't’s  not  talk 


about  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  same 
breath. 

5.  Healthy  Competition 

Stimulates  Learning. 

Many  of  the  basic  criticisms  of  com¬ 
petition  as  we  find  it  in  the  American 
school  system  are  granted  without 
argument.  It  is  true  the  better  John 
does  in  class,  the  worse  it  makes  Joe 
seem  by  comparison.  We  grow  impa¬ 
tient  with  the  adults  in  our  society  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ill-trained  in  the  art  and 
skill  of  cooperative  action.  They  know 
so  little  about  group  enterprise,  group 
thinking,  group  dynamics,  about 
democratic  action;  yet,  until  recently 
in  our  schools  the  socializing  influence 
of  committee  work  and  other  forms  of 
group  functioning  was  almost  un¬ 
known.  It  was  individual  against  in¬ 
dividual — everybody  after  that  “A.” 
^luch  of  that  has  been  changed.  One 
need  only  to  visit  a  good  General  Busi¬ 
ness  teacher  in  action  to  see  how  far 
we  have  come. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  building  of 
skills  there  are  many  forms  of  competi¬ 
tion  w’hich  can  be  used  as  legitimate 
motivating  devices  —  which  many 
teachers  have  been  using  for  years 
with  good  results.  The  two  best  forms 
are  the  challenge  involved  when  one 
class  competes  with  another  or  when 
an  individual  competes  against  himself 
for  a  better  record.  But  we  need  not 
limit  it  to  that,  especially  since  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  a  competitive  eco¬ 
nomic  system  still  play  a  powerful 
part  in  our  democratic  way  of  life.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  school  teacher 
in  her  skill  building  classes  should  not 
use  competitive  devices  if  they  help 
her  get  better  results  in  less  time. 
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cession  of  Attainable  Goals. 

Some  people  try  to  do  too  much, 
fail,  become  frustrated.  Others  try 
for  too  little  and  go  through  life  with¬ 
out  realizing  nearly  all  of  their  poten¬ 
tial.  It  is  common  for  poor  students 
to  attempt  more  than  they  can  handle 
and  for  the  superior  not  to  realize  the 
extent  of  his  powers.  It  is  the  teach¬ 
er’s  job  to  help  each  student  set  his 
achievement  level  in  accordance  with 
his  innate  talents  and  abilities — his 
power  to  achieve.  Since  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  is  to  be  normal,  this  becomes  an 
individual  proposition. 

Sales  managers  say  that  the  proper 
setting  of  quotas  often  makes  for  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  a  sales  campaign. 
The  same  is  tnie  in  the  shorthand  or 
typing  class.  There  should  be  goals 
that  can  be  attained  within  the  next 
few  minutes,  or  at  least  during  the 
class  period.  “Near  goals”  Mrs. 
Stuart  used  to  call  them.  Then  there 
should  be  a  variety  of  other  goals  all 
pointing  in  the  same  direction,  all 
pointing  to  the  final  goal,  the  objective 
for  the  term — the  job  ahead.  Like 
climbing  mountains,  you  get  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  only  to  find  you  have  just  made 
a  foothill  and  that  you  are  in  for  a 
series  of  climbs  before  you  reach  the 
top. 

7.  Practice  Does  Not  Make  Perfect. 

The  old  adage  of  practice  makes 
perfect  needs  to  be  restated.  We  have 
on  record  too  many  instances  where 
practice,  even  years  of  it,  has  not  made 
perfect.  A  reporter  on  a  New  York 
newspaper  used  a  typewriter  for  thirty 
years  and  still  used  the  hunt-and-peck 
method.  Practice  that  leads  to  im¬ 
provements  must  be  of  a  certain  kind. 

Recently  I  hired  a  group  of  students 


worked  all  day  Saturday.  One  stu¬ 
dent,  and  only  one,  came  to  me  after 
working  a  few  minutes  and  said,  “I 
hope  you  won’t  mind  if  my  output  is 
low  during  the  first  hour  or  two.  This 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  learn 
my  numbers.  I  am  positively  not  go¬ 
ing  to  look  at  the  keys.  I’ll  set  and 
reset  my  machine  until  I  have  it  just 
right.  I’ll  try  for  a  certain  rhythm  of 
action  and  complete  independence  of 
the  machine.”  Shortly  before  five 
o’clock  the  job  was  done.  All  the  girls 
collected  their  money.  Most  of  them 
had  only  a  few  dollars  to  show  for  their 
day’s  work.  Their  skill  had  not  im¬ 
proved  much  during  the  day.  They 
still  looked  at  the  keys.  They  still 
looked  at  the  machine  when  returning 
the  carriage.  They  still  made  many 
mistakes.  Their  output  was  about  the 
same  at  four  o’clock  as  it  was  at  ten 
o’clock. 

The  one  girl,  however,  while  she 
was  very  slow  in  the  beginning  got  in¬ 
to  her  stride  shortly  before  lunch. 
During  the  afternoon  she  developed  a 
style  of  working  that  was  pleasing  to 
watch.  Her  output,  while  not  the 
highest  in  the  group,  was  very  good. 
When  she  picked  up  her  check  she 
said,  “I  have  learned  so  much  today. 
I’ll  never  again  be  afraid  of  numbers.” 
How  we  practice  does  make  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

8.  Avoid  Plateaus. 

An  all  wise  Creator  has  endowed  the 
normal  human  being  with  a  dynamic, 
driving  urge  to  learn.  How  easy  that 
makes  things  for  us!  Critics  of  our 
educational  system  have  said  that  the 
average  youngster  has  a  keen  sense  of 
curiosity,  an  urge  to  learn — until  he 
comes  to  school ;  then  that  urge  is 
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stifled,  he  is  forced  into  a  given  pat¬ 
tern;  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  great 
American  school  system;  he  , has  en¬ 
countered  his  first  learning  block. 

In  developing  skills  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  what  patterns  will  be 
needed  on  the  occupational  competency 
level  and  then  include  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  basic  patterns  right 
from  the  beginning.  If  she  does  this 
successfully  she  will  never  have  to  go 
through  the  distressing  job  of  recog¬ 
nizing  work  habits  improperly  estab¬ 
lished  by  wrong  beginnings.  If  the 
right  beginning  is  not  made  the  student 
will  learn  rapidly  for  a  time  until  he 
reaches  the  stage  where  his  organiza¬ 
tional  pattern  will  have  to  be  changed. 
Progress  then  stands  still  for  a  time 
until  things  catch  up.  He  is  on  a 
plateau ;  he  stays  in  this  rut  until  the 
teacher  does  what  she  should  have  done 
in  the  beginning.  Once  this  is 
remedied  the  normal  learning  process 
again  goes  on  and  the  learning  graph 
makes  its  rightful  ascent. 

9.  Freedom  From  Fear 
Relieves  Tension. 

“Relax!”  said  the  teacher,  grade 
book  in  hand,  as  she  started  her  class 
on  a  fifteen-minute  timed  writing  ex¬ 
ercise,  an  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  students’  six-week  mark. 
Reminds  me  of  my  wedding  day.  “For 
goodness  sakes,  relax,”  ^d  the  bride’s 
mother,  “It  can’t  be  as  bad  as  that.” 
What  she  didn’t  know  was  that  we 
were  due  at  the  church  in  loss  than  an 
hour  and  that  the  tailor  who  had  my 


suit  for  alterations  had  gone  bankrupt 
and  my  best  man  had  to  get  a  court 
order  to  get  the  suit  back.  Small  con¬ 
solation  to  be  told  not  to  be  nervous. 

In  our  skill  building  classes,  “Re¬ 
lax,  don’t  be  tense,”  or  words  to  that 
effect  will  do  little  good  unless  we  set 
the  stage  so  that  relaxation  becomes 
natural.  A  whole  series  of  time  writ¬ 
ing  exercises  from  which  the  student 
may  select  the  best  three,  more  teach¬ 
ing  and  less  testing,  one  objective  at 
a  time,  forget  about  errors  when  driv¬ 
ing  for  speed,  and  forget  about  speed 
when  trying  to  set  new  accuracy  rec¬ 
ords,  are  all  factors  which  lead  to  free¬ 
dom  from  fear.  They  set  the  stage  for 
a  relaxed  condition  of  the  organism. 
A  fruitful  culture  for  the  efficient  de¬ 
velopment  of  skills. 

10.  Conclusion 

The  preceding  list  of  psychological 
principles,  fundamental  musts  in  the 
building  of  skills,  is  by  no  mean  ex¬ 
haustive  and  complete;  but  it  does  in¬ 
clude  most  of  those  factors  upon  which 
psychologists  agree,  rules  of  action 
which  teachers  may  confidently  accept. 

A  diligent  observation  of  these  psy¬ 
chological  tenets  will  do  much  to  re¬ 
lieve  fear  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
fear  of  what  the  priitcipal  will  say,  or 
any  visitor  for  that  matter.  She 
knows  she  is  on  the  right  highway,  go¬ 
ing  in  the  right  direction.  She  knows 
she  is  right  on  major  issues.  Any 
fault  that  a  visitor  may  find  is  likely 
to  be  of  small  importance. 


"You  Do  What  You  Want  To  Do" 

By  ERNESTINE  EVANS 
Whitworth  College 


I  CAN  hear  my  readers  raising  their 
voices  in  a  chorus  saying,  “That’s 
not  so,  I  never  get  to  do  what  I 
really  want  to  do.” 

On  the  surface  that  may  be  true,  but 
an  analysis  of  our  desires,  motives, 
long-range  planning,  and  looking  ahead 
to  the  future,  may  reveal  otherwise. 
Sometimes  in  teaching  we  become  so 
lost  in  the  woods  that  we  cannot  see 
the  trees.  Our  personalities  become 
lost  in  the  maze  of  our  students’  needs. 

What  do  I  want  to  get  out  of  life  ? 
Money,  prestige,  professional  advance¬ 
ment,  service  to  others,  pleasure,  or  a 
chance  “to  get  by.”  Our  attitude 
toward  these  determines  our  teaching 
philosophy. 

We  come  out  of  college  filled  with 
enthusiasm  determined  to  be  the  best 
possible  teachers,  or  we  come  out  with 
the  idea,  “Maybe,  I’ll  like  it,  maybe 
I  won’t.  At  least,  I  don’t  have  to  stay 
in  the  profession  if  I  don’t  like  it.  I 
can  always  go  into  business,”  or,  if  it 
is  a  woman,  “maybe  I’ll  get  married 
and  quit  anyway.”  Let  us  now  turn 
the  microscope  of‘our  desires  from  the 
background  of  our  experiences  as  a 
teacher  of  business  subjects  to  see  if 
our  desires  are  really  what  we  think 
they  are. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  teacher  must 
be  a  complete  human  being.  Unless 
she  is  she  cannot  be  wise  in  her  coun¬ 
selling  and  guidance  nor  will  she  re¬ 
ceive  the  satisfaction  and  joy  that 
comes  from  a  well-adjusted  personal¬ 
ity. 


Today,  the  caricatured  teacher,  hair 
stretched  back,  unbecoming  glasses, 
long  skirts,  and  a  general  air  of  “know 
it  all”  has  disappeared  from  the  scene 
to  be  replaced  by  a  well-dressed  pleas¬ 
ant  individual  who  has  many  broad 
interests  and  is  ready  to  live.  Such 
an  individual  is  the  one  who  is  fitted 
for  the  counselling  of  students  for  she 
has  developed  what  may  'be  called  a 
“philosophy  of  life,”  a  philosophy  that 
is  going  to  give  her  mental  health  so 
that  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
her  have  a  feeling  of  well-being. 

When  students  enter  high  school 
and  college,  they  are  adolescents  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  world.  .  Some  enter 
into  this  fully  during  their  high  school 
days  while  others  delay  the  escape  from 
a  sheltered  environment  until  they  en¬ 
ter  college.  This  transitional  ^riod  is 
a  time  of  unfolding,  a  time  of  vital 
interest  to  all  adults  dealing  with 
young  people.  Some  students  enter 
this  new  world  with  a  confidence  built 
up  by  an  understanding  home  back¬ 
ground,  others  enter  it,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn.’s  Many  an  adoles¬ 
cent  is  groping  for  he  knows  not  what. 

Here  is  a  period  during  which  the 
business  teacher  has  an  opportunity 
to  offer  him  one  tangible  goal.  He 
knows  he  is  going  to  need  a  job — 
sooner  or  later — he  may  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  job  he  wants  or 
whether  business  offers  him  what  he 
is  seeking,  but  at  least,  he  sees  some¬ 
thing  ahead. 

A  wise  teacher  can  unfold  to  him 
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the  possibilities  in  the  widely-varying 
fields  of  business.  She  can  watch  his 
personality  develop  as  he  associates 
with  other  people  and  learns  to  work 
with  them.  She  can  see  him  put  out 
feelers  and  find  his  interests  expand¬ 
ing  as  he  joins  clubs,  serves  on  com¬ 
mittees,  and,  in  general,  develops  in¬ 
to  a  well-rounded  individual. 

Experience  As  An  Aid 

Do  you  want  to  be  able  to  say  to 
your  students,  “When  I  was  working 
we  did  it  this  way,”  or,  “Last  summer 
I  found  in  our  office  that  we  could  be 
more  efficient  if  we  simplified  this 
step.”  Xothing  arouses  interest  quick¬ 
er  than  illustrations  from  personal 
experience.  The  ability  to  show  a  stu¬ 
dent  that  you  really  know  what  you 
are  doing  does  much  to  raise  you  in 
his  esteem.  Xo  matter  what  the  work¬ 
ing  experience  has  been  it  will  always 
stand  you  in  good  stead. 

Sometimes  we  are  hindered  from 
getting  this  experience  by  the  fact  that 
we  feel  we  must  go  on  to  summer 
school.  Yes,  there  may  be  this  diffi¬ 
culty  but  some  administrators  are  be 
ginning  to  realize  the  value  of  tLis 
business  experience  for  the  business 
teacher.  Others  may  need  educating 
along  this  thought,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  teacher  who  really  wants  such  ex¬ 
perience  will  see  the  doors  swinging 
open  to  a  summer  job.  Another  diffi¬ 
culty,  except  during  war  days,  has 
been  the  hesitancy  of  business  to  hire 
additional  help  for  only  the  summer 
except  in  jobs  requiring  the  minimum 
training  and  easily  learned  procedures. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  teacher  is  looking 
for  stenographic  experience  no  better 
can  be  obtained  than  by  taking  over 
for  two-week  periods  in  a  variety  of 
offices  as  secretaries  take  their  vaca¬ 


tions.  A  period  in  a  law  office,  an¬ 
other  in  an  insurance,  another  in  a  real 
estate — what  could  give  one  a  better 
view  of  the  problems  facing  our  pro¬ 
spective  employees.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  experiences  gained  one  sum¬ 
mer  as  bookkeeper  in  a  fruit  office  nor 
the  year  spent  as  a  private  secretary 
to  the  president  of  a  college. 

A  teacher  in  an  office  with  her  eyes 
ojxm  will  see  much  Ixsides  her  own 
job.  She  will  be  constantly  evaluating 
her  teaching  procedures  in  the  light 
of  what  is  taking  place  around  her. 
She  will  absorb  some  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  so  different  from  the  usual  class¬ 
room  air;  she  will  see  the  necessity  of 
speed  and  accuracy,  the  dovetailing 
of  jobs,  and  the  importance  of  certain 
duties  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

Xo  greater  value  can  be  obtained 
than  the  working-with-others  ability. 
To  leave  the  sequestered  walls  of  the 
classroom  may  seem  like  a  great  ad¬ 
venture  or  a  dangerous  undertaking. 
We  realize  anew  thev feelings  of  our 
students  as  they,  too,  leave  their  shel¬ 
ter.  Have  we  as  teachers  acquired  cer¬ 
tain  idosyncracies  which  may  make  us 
unpleasant  employees?  Do  we  resent 
taking  orders?  Do  we  want  it  done 
“our”  way  ?  Are  we  bossy  ?  A  good 
.xperience  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  may  shatter  our  ego  but  out  of 
it  may  come  a  new  business  philoso¬ 
phy.  Some  of  our  pet  theories  may 
have  to  be  abandoned  and  other  values 
substituted.  Are  we  doing  what  we 
want  to  do?  Yes  and  no,  it  all  rests 
on  our  viewpoint. 

You  Get  Both  Psysic  And 
Material  Satisfactions 

In  economics  we  speak  of  “psychic 
income,”  the  satisfaction  that  a  person 
receives  in  his  chosen  profession  other 
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than  the  monetary  return.  It  is  such 
an  important  factor  that  economists 
have  felt  that  it  was  worthy  of  a  defin¬ 
ite  name. 

The  business  teacher  is  constantly 
being  asked  to  evaluate  her  teaching 
in  the  light  of  an  “end  product.”  We 
are  being  asked  if  we  should  compare 
our  educational  program  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  process.  That  sounds  very  ma¬ 
terialistic  but  the  teacher  does  know 
a  great  satisfaction  when  she  knows 
that  her  “products”  are  meeting  the 
standards  of  business  and  management. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  is  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  when  they  do  not  measure  up. 

The  teacher  who  hears  some  of  her 
students  say,  “I  want  to  go  into  teach¬ 
ing,  too;  I  want  to  teach  business  sub¬ 
jects,”  receives  a  satisfaction  that  can¬ 
not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
She  likes  to  feel  that  perhaps  her  atti¬ 
tude  toward  teaching  may  have  had 
at  least  a  small  part  in  that  decision. 
Perhaps  she  has  imbibed  a  little  of  this 
teacher’s  philosophy. 

No  person  should  go  into  teaching 
who  does  not  like  people.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  expressed  by  Dean  Russell  M. 
Cooper  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Who  said,  “The  excitement  of  teaching 
comes  from  the  fact  that  one  is  teach¬ 
ing  a  subject  one  loves  to  individuals 
who  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
world.”' 

William  Lyon  Phelps,  a  successful 
teacher,  once  said,  “So  far  from  being 
a  dull  routine,  teaching  is  to  me  the 
most  thrilling  of  professions.”® 

Then,  too,  she  feels  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  she  has  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship  of  her  students 
so  that  when  they  have  left  her  care, 


they  write  of  the  changes  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  their  lives,  the  new  job, 
the  experiences  at  college,  marriage, 
the  new  baby,  and  the  other  happen¬ 
ings  that  now  make  up  their  adult 
world.  A  teacher  likes  to  feel  that 
her  life  has  left  an  imprint  on  theirs 
and  that  she  is  remembered  not  only 
as  a  teacher  but  as  a  friend. 

It  is  said  that  one  never  goes  into 
teaching  for  the  money  that  he  gets 
out  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  average 
teacher  always  looks  at  the  numerical 
figure  in  his  contract  before  signing. 
The  concerted  effort  of  teachers’  org¬ 
anizations  to  raise  the  salary  scale  of 
the  profession  disputes  any  statement 
that  teachers  are  only  in  teaching  from 
an  altruistic  viewpoint. 

It  should  be  so.  The  teacher  cannot 
maintain  the  standards  that  are  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  keep  his  family  on  an 
adequate  living  standard,  or  meet  all 
the  obligations  with  which  he  is  faced 
unless  he  is  freed  of  the  worry  of  how 
to  stretch  the  monthly  paycheck  or 
must  he  seek  outside  work  in  order  to 
care  for  his  family.  The  man  who 
loves  teaching  and  wants  to  stay  in  the 
profession  is  often  faced  with  this  de¬ 
cision.  The  word  “man”  has  been 
used  loosely  in  this  statement  but  it 
should*  only  be  thought  of  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  for  many  women  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  decision.  In¬ 
vestigations  that  have  been  made  show 
that  a  large  number  of  women  in  the 
profession  are  supporting,  or  at  least, 
aiding  in  the  care  of  aged  parents, 
fatherless  children,  or  helping  to  edu¬ 
cate  nephews  and  nieces. 

As  the  salary  scale  rises  so  should 
the  educational  requirements  of  the 


1  “Teaching  is  a  Challenge,”  What  the  Colleget  Are  Doing,  Ginn  and  Company, 
No.  90,  Spring,  1951. 

2  Ibid. 
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profession,  and  thus,  the  better  ad¬ 
justed,  better  trained,  and  more  pro¬ 
fessionally-minded  people  be  retained 
in  the  profession.  Otherwise,  the  more 
ambitious,  or  financially  burdened,  are 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  which  is  constantly  looking 
for  well-trained  personnel  and  willing 
to  pay  for  their  services.  Especially 
do  the  commercial  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  schools  suffer  from  this 
draining.  At  the  time  of  a  war  emerg¬ 
ency,  many  teachers  forsake  the  halls 
of  learning  for  the  more  remunerative 
war  jobs  and  fewer  enter  the  profes¬ 
sional  world  during  this  time. 

You  Grow  by  Community  and 
Professional  Loyalty 

Communities  differ  in  their  attitude 
toward  teachers.  In  some,  the  teachers 
are  turned  to  for  educated  leadership, 
in  others,  the  teachers  are  left  outside 
the  inner  circle  of  community  life. 
Blame  for  this  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  community  alone  for  often 
part  of  it  is  due  to  the  teacher’s  atti¬ 
tude. 

The  married  teacher  with  his  family 
usually  finds  himself  drawn  into  the 
clubs,  churches.  Boy  Scouts,  and  other 
activities,  through  his  job  and  his 
family’s  activities.  In  some  communi¬ 
ties  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  single 
teacher  to  enter.  Nevertheless,  the 
teacher’s  ability  to  go  more  than  half¬ 
way  in  meeting  people  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  social  life  of  the  community, 
often  determines  how  soon  she  is  one 
of  them. 

Most  churches  and  clubs  are  eager 
to  have  the  assistance  of  interested 
teachers.  The  teacher  who  has  taken 
part  in  coll^  activities  usually  finds 
it  easier  to  make  this  opening  wedge, 
but  surprisingly  enough,  often  hidden 


talents  of  leadership  are  discovered  as 
a  teacher  enters  a  new  community  sit¬ 
uation.  Sometimes  undiscovered  in¬ 
terests  in  rural  or  small  town  life  have 
lead  forward  into  a  rich  social  experi¬ 
ence. 

Business  teachers  have  lacked  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  unity  as  expressed  by  member¬ 
ship  in  organizations  peculiar  to  their 
particular  interests.  This,  of  course, 
varies  according  to  localities  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Many  business  teachers,  as  do  other 
teachers,  feel  that  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
attend  conventions  and  meetings.  The 
feeling  of  professionalism  is  hard  to 
define,  and  in  some  respects  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  Over  it  all  is  still  the 
cloud  of  fear  of  being  set  apart  as  a 
strange  creature — ^the  fear  of  being 
“marked.”  Business  teachers  need 
fear  this  least  of  all.  We  have  too 
many  contacts,  especially  if  we  go  into 
the  business  world  occasionally,  to 
allow  us  to  become  stodgy  individuals 
without  imagination. 

However,  the  contacts  gained  in  the 
get-togethers  of  teachers  in  such  groups 
is  not  to  be  scorned.  The  chance  to 
talk  “shop”  and  not  to  feel  that  it  is 
out  of  place,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  opportunity  to  find  out  that  the 
other  fellow  is  having  some  of  the 
same  difficulties  we  are  having,  can  do 
much  to  soothe  our  worries  and,  though 
a  solution  may  not  be  offered,  we  may 
find  a  comfort  in  talking  the  problem 
over.  Or,  we  may  elevate  our  ego  by 
telling  how  we  handled  the  situation 
with  which  he  is  having  difficulty. 

An  appreciation  of  what  we  have  is 
often  fostered  by  finding  out  the  handi¬ 
caps  under  which  others  are  working. 
A  distant  view  often  makes  the  home 
pasture  locdc  more  desirable  than  be¬ 
fore  we  left  it. 
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It’s  fun,  too,  to  serve  on  commit¬ 
tees,  and  perhaps,  be  elected  to  an 
office,  no  matter  how  minor. 

“I  just  never  have  any  time  to  do 
any  reading.  It’s  no  use  for  me  to 
take  any  business  magazines,  my  desk 
is  all  cluttered  up  as  it  is.” 

As  an  inveterate  reader,  and  one 
who  can  hardly  pass  by  a  book  or  maga¬ 
zine  without  stopping  to  leaf  through 
it,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  the  person 
who  does  not  like  to  read,  but  isn’t  it 
possible  that  there  are  those  among  our 
teachers  for  whom  the  real  reason  that 
they  don’t  have  time  for  reading  is 
that  they  don’t  like  to  read.  In  de¬ 
fense,  someone  may  say,  “But  I  read 
all  day  long.”  Yes,  on  certain  levels, 
but  we  need  the  stimulus  of  a  few 
moments,  if  nothing  more  than  a 
glance,  at  literature  of  a  d,ifferent  type. 
Though  we  may  plan  to  only  thumb 
through  a  magazine,  glancing  at  a 
familiar  name  here,  snatching  a  phrase 
here  and  a  paragraph  there,  before  we 


know  it  our  browsing  has  turned  into 
interested,  reading. 

Are  We  Satisfied? 

The  psychologist  tells  us  that  each 
day  we  are  faced  with  many  decisions, 
some  major  and  some  minor.  Our  job 
is  to  evaluate  these  and  use  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  the  long  range 
vdew;  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our 
talents,  our  money,  and  our  time 
bring  us  the  greatest  returns  in  satis¬ 
faction  and  feeling  of  well-being. 

A  business  teacher  must  decide 
which  of  these  desires  and  satisfac¬ 
tions  he  most  definitely  wishes  to  grati¬ 
fy — service  to  his  students,  a  profes¬ 
sional  glow  for  a  job  well  done,  pres¬ 
tige,  psychic  income,  and  the  many  un¬ 
spoken  joys  that  come  to  him,  besides 
the  tangible  returns  that  are  always 
his.  If  you  aren’t  receiving  these  sat¬ 
isfactions  are  you  doing  what  you  want 
to  do,  or  are  you  hiding  your  head  in 
the  sand  ?  The  answer  rests  with  you. 
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Business  Education  Looks  Ahead* 

By  EDWIN  A.  SWANSON 

National  President,  United  Business  Education  Association, 

San  Jose  State  College 

Business  Educ-atlon  serves  both  lower-level  clerical  positions.  To  a 
individual  and  group  interests,  great  extent  this  is  also  the  situation 
In  terms  of  the  individual  per-  in  the  typical  so-called  private  business 
son,  effective  business  education  en-  school  and  as  well  in  the  typical  junior 
ables  and  activates  successful  indi-  college  where  terminal-type  skill  train- 
vidual  participation  in  the  business  so-  iug  courses  have  been  established.  The 
ciety  from  the  standpoint  of  buying  lower-level-clerical-position’s  way  of 
and  consuming  business  goods  and  referring  to  this  type  of  training  is 
services.  Business  education  also  often  misleading  and  contributive  to 
serves  in  the  development  of  individual  misunderstanding.  The  intended 
aptitudes  and  abilities  for  occupational  meaning  is  simply  that  of  suggesting 
participation  in  a  great  variety  of  the  assisting  and  supporting  types  of 
business  institutions  and  offices.  business  and  office  work :  typing  of  the 

In  terms  of  group  interests,  effec-  report,  not  the  writing  of  it ;  recording 
tive  business  education  not  only  helps  and  transcribing  the  letter,  not  the  dic- 
provide  trained  workers  who  have  tating  of  it;  classifying  and  filing  the 
needed  and  desired  occupational  skills,  letter  or  communication  item,  not  the 
which  certainly  is  of  general  social  and  preparation  or  review  of  it;  rwording 
economic  significance,  but,  also,  it  the  transactions  established  in  routine 
helps  provide  a  higher  level  of  busi-  or  pattern,  not  the  creative  design  of 
ness  and  economic  understanding  that  the  accounting  records  nor  their  in¬ 
means  for  better  buying,  for  better  terpretation  ;  posting  from  original  en- 
consuming,  and  for  greater  apprecia-  tries  in  established  form  and  pattern, 
tion  of  business  goods  and  services,  not  the  basic  decision  related  to  under- 
Good  business  education  can  mean  a  standing  a  complex  transaction  or  ad- 
great  deal  and  can  make  a  significant  justment;  detennining  totals,  sub¬ 
contribution  in  the  long-run  develop-  totals,  and  distributions  in  records  of 
ment  of  community  and  gn^>up  inte-  mathematical  character,  not  the  deci- 
rests  simply  because  business  is  such  sion  related  to  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
an  important  and  basic  part  of  the  way  lem  and  the  creative  job  of  deciding 
we  live  in  America.  exactly  what  types  of  figures  and  totals 

At  the  high-school  or  secondary-  might  be  needed.  Tens  and  dozens, 
school  level,  business  education  courses  maybe  in  some  instances  even  hun- 
with  specific  vocational  and  occupa-  dreds,  of  these  assisting  and  suppbrt- 
tional  implications  are  focused  on  ing  workers  are  needed  for  every 
what  sometimes  has  been  called  the  creative-productive-managerial  person. 

♦Note;  This  article  appeared  in  the  January,  1951,  issue  of  THE  OFFICE  maga¬ 
zine.  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor. 
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Creative  and  basically  productive  busi¬ 
ness  activities  are  assisted,  supported, 
even  made  possible,  by  such  workers 
as  typists,  stenographers,  transcribing 
machine  operators,  file  clerks,  calculat¬ 
ing  machine  operators,  and  the  many 
others  that  might  be  listed  in  special 
category. 

Only  in  cities  where  it  is  possible 
to  work  with  relatively  large  educa¬ 
tional  units  and  in  rather  sharply  spe¬ 
cialized  institutions  is  it  possible  to 
provide  what  might  be  called  finished 
skill  training  in  all  of  these  clerical 
categories.  On  the  other  hand,  busi¬ 
nessmen  (representing  future  em¬ 
ployers)  and  pupils  (representing  fu¬ 
ture  employees)  do  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  the  secondary-school-level  edu¬ 
cational  program  in  America  basic  and 
substantial  training  opportunities  of 
the  type  implied.  It  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  high  school  graduate  to  feel 
the  security  of  knowing  that  he  is 
ready  for  an  initial  position  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  The  employer 
should  be  in  a  position  to  expect  reas¬ 
onable  performance  and  efficiency, 
even  though  he  knows  all  too  well  that 
all  new  employees  in  this  beginning 
category  will  have  their  chance  to 
adapt  to  the  specialized  character  of 
individual  assignment,  their  chance  to 
increase  in  proficiency  and  skill,  and 
their  chance  to  advance  to  higher^level 
positions  through  and  by  means  of  the 
in-service  training  and  supervisory 
program  of  the  individual  business  it¬ 
self.  Of  course,  employees  coming 
out  of  specialized  training  institutions, 
as  well  as  those  coming  out  of  high- 
level  institutions  such  as  the  junior 
college,  should  require  less  inservice 
training  and  supervision  and  they 
should  be  ready  for  advancement  a 
little  quicker.  Nevertheless,  it  is  per¬ 


fectly  clear  that  there  is  a  business 
education  training  responsibility  and 
obigation  that  falls  into  line  with  the 
purposes  and  function  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  high  school.  Businessmen  should 
size  up  the  situation  in  their  local  com¬ 
munities  and  they  should  help  see  that 
this  obligation  is  met  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  acceptable  way  in  their 
local  high  schools. 

One  of  the  newer  instructional 
areas  in  business  education  today  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  management  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  typical  small  business  en¬ 
terprise.  A  great  opportunity  exists 
here  for  strengthening  the  very  fabric 
of  our  business  society,  and  both  the 
junior  colleges  and  the  typical  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  are  giv¬ 
ing  attention  to  it.  Some  fine  courses 
and  instructional  materials  have  been 
developed.  Directors  of  community 
adult  education  programs  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  show  further  interest. 

Business  education  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  tends  to 
be  broad  and  more  or  less  general  in 
character.  Traditionally,  collegiate 
business  education  has  been  focused  on 
managerial  and  administrative  aspects 
of  business  and  industrial  operations. 
Even  these  implied  occupational  ob¬ 
jectives  have  been  broadly  interpreted 
in  terms  of  fundamental  and  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  economic  and  busi¬ 
ness  characteristics  of  our  social- 
economic-political  way  of  living.  Of 
course  there  has  been  some  specializa¬ 
tion  in  theoretical  and/or  managerial 
aspect*  of  marketing  and  distribution, 
accounting  and  control,  as  well  as 
organization  and  management  itself. 
But  only  in  recent  years  have  special¬ 
ized  categories  such  as  merchandising, 
insurance,  real  estate,  office  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  management,  and  the  like. 
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made  anj  aignificanit  headway  in  colle¬ 
giate-level  buainese  education. 

An  increasing  number  of  business 
educators  in  charge  of  the  creative  de¬ 
sign  and  development  of  college- 
university-level  programs  of  business 
education  are  recc^izing  the  neces¬ 
sary  realism  of  initial  employment. 
Even  the  college  graduate  must  be 
ready  to  find  himself  and  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  and  to  earn  his  way  in  an  initial 
position  of  the  assisting  and  support¬ 
ing  type.  He  must  be  able  to  “do 
something’'  eflSciently  and  effectively 
wherever  he  is  first  put  to  work.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  will  serve  as  a 
typist  or  a  machine  operator — not  at 
all.  It  does  mean  though  that  he  like¬ 
ly  will  serve  as  a  supporting  worker 
in  the  accounting  department,  or  as  an 
analyst  in  the  marketing  division,  or 
as  a  correspondent  dictating  certain 
types  of  correspondence,  or  as  a  clerk 
in  the  legal  department,  or  as  a  copy¬ 
writer  in  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  line  of  authority,  or  even  as  a 
private  secretary  to  one  of  the  key  exe¬ 
cutives. 

There  are  some  real  and  basic  im¬ 
plications  for  collegiate  business  edu¬ 


cation  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
college-trained  person  ,to  be  able  “to 
start  some  place.”  He  must  first  be  a 
supporting  worker,  and  he  must  be 
successful  for  the  spotlight  is  focused 
on  him.  Furthermore,  considering 
this  idea  in  its  long-run  implications, 
there  already  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
the  future  working  force  in  business 
and  industry  will  include  a  relatively 
significant  percentage  of  college- 
trained  people  in  assisting  and  sup¬ 
porting  positions — even  in  positions  of 
certain  types  of  clerical-level  relation¬ 
ship.  It  is  neither  reasonable,  nor 
practical,  nor  wise  to  assume  that  all 
college  graduates  are  destined  to  be 
managers,  or  executives,  or  adminis¬ 
trators.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  should  have  the  best 
chance  of  competing  successfully — 
and  perhaps  with  some  time  advantage 
— for  the  relatively  few  top-level  man¬ 
agerial  positions.  Here  is  an  area  for 
creative  thought  and  for  creative  work. 
It  is  an  area  of  consideration  where 
businessmen  and  business  educators 
should  think  and  work  together  in 
evolving  and  developing  desirable  pro¬ 
grams  of  collegiate  business  education. 
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Noma’s  Suggested  Standards 

for  Beginning  Office  Jobs 

By  VERA  GREEN 

National  Chairman,  Vocational  Requirements  Committee, 

National  Office  Management  Association 


IT  has  been  said  “More  American 
soldiers  lie  in  cemeteries  for  lack 
of  training  than  any  other  reason.” 
So,  also  have  more  office  employes 
died  vocationally,  and  more  Office 
Managers  occupationally  because  of 
lack  of  training. 

Business  today  is  in  a  great  state 
of  upheaval.  Anything  can  happen. 
And  it  is  regrettable  that  one  of  the 
more  serious  phases  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  uncertainty  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  is  one  we  think  least 
about — the  unbelievable  inefficiency 
with  which  we  operate  our  offices  1 
This  inefficiency  is  centered  on  office 
personnel,  where,  statistics  reveal  on 
over-all  jobs,  employes  are  function¬ 
ing  at  about  25  to  30%  capacity.  In 
the  specific  field  of  simple  clerical 
work  alone,  the  average  is  the  lament¬ 
able  low  of  50%. 

Another  evidence  of  this  disturbing 
situation  is  the  increase  in.  the  ratio 
between  office  and  factory  workers  in 
the  same  plants,  which  has  about 
doubled  in  the  past  recorded  years. 
And  in  April  1951,  the  Department 
of  Labor  Statistics  classified  one  out 
of  every  eight  workers  an  office  worker. 

One  needs  to  look  no  further  for  the 
answer  to  the  current  acute  shortage 
of  office  workers.  Because  if  every 
office  right  now  is  operating  at  only 


25  to  50%  of  its  employes’  efficiency, 
it  means  bluntly  that  every  office  has 
two  to  four  times  as  many  workers  as 
it  rightfully  should!  It  means  also 
that  every  office  is  expending  two  to 
four  payroll  dollars  for  each  one  dol¬ 
lar  of  work  performed. 

Our  two  greatest  office  operating 
evils,  insufficient  production  and  ex¬ 
cessive  payroll  costs,  both  attributable 
to  the  same  reason — incompetent  em¬ 
ployes  because  of  lack  of  training! 

Who,  or  what,  is  responsible  of  this 
Lack  of  Training? 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  single  out 
one  faction  or  group  or  reason  and  lay 
the  blame  at  its  doorstep.  The  prob¬ 
lem  could  be  much  more  simply 
solved  I  But  I  cannot  I  For  the  blame 
reaches  out  to  cover  us  all — business 
people  and  educators  alike. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem, 
the  National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  created  a  National  Vocational 
Requirements  Committee,  whose  main 
objective  is  “to  interpret  to  the 
schools  NOMA’S  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  for  the  beginning  office  em¬ 
ploye.” 

The  tremendous  amount  of  research 
conducted  by  this  Committee  revealed 
the  following  partial  list  of  deficien¬ 
cies: 
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General 

1.  Almost  half  of  the  young  people 
who  start  high  school  drop  out  before 
graduation. 

2.  A  language  barrier  exists  be¬ 
tween  business  people  and  educators. 

3.  A  lack  of  understanding  of  each 
other’s  problems  and  an  absence  of  co¬ 
operation  prevails  among  business 
people  and  educators  in  most  sections 
of  the  country. 

Business 

1.  Office  Managers  (exception  5  to 
10%)  do  not  have  specific  mental, 
manual  and  physical  requirements  for 
beginning  office  jobs  established  in 
their  companies. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  Office  Man¬ 
agers  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
what  they  can  or  should  expect  from 
beginning  employes  in  skill  attain¬ 
ment. 

3.  Office  employes  _are  -bi>^<i  into 
jobs  on  too  much  of  a  haphazard  basis, 
with  little  regard  for  objective  inter¬ 
viewing,  testing,  adaptability  or  check¬ 
ing  of  references. 

4.  Job  descriptions  are  almost  un¬ 
heard  of,  and  rarely  adhered  to,  with 
the  result  that  too  many  stenographers 
are  placed  in  positions  which  could  be 
adequately  filled  by  typists  or  clerical 
workers  having  knowledge  of  type¬ 
writing. 

5.  Business  relies  entirely  too 
much  on  costly  and  time-consuming  in- 
service-training  'programs. 

Ediicalton 

1.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  require¬ 
ments  exists  in  schools  even  of  similar 
nature  in  same  area. 

2.  Students  are  being  trained  too 
far  away  from  business  offices  by 


teachers  who  know  too  little  about 
office  procedures  and  environment. 

3.  Vocational  guidance,  sorely 
needed  in  business  training,  needs  to 
progress  infinitely  faster  than  it  has. 

4.  Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  spelling,  punctuation,  proof¬ 
reading,  grammar  and  business  arith¬ 
metic. 

5.  More  colleges  should  include 
courses  in  teacher  training. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  above  de¬ 
ficiencies  by  the  Vocational  Require¬ 
ments  Committee,  combined  with  a  4- 
city  pilot  survey,  later  followed  by  a 
national  survey  among  NOMA’s  more 
than  10,000  members,  produced  the 
first  step  forward  in  the  solution  of  our 
problems.  It  was  the  development  of 
a  set  of  suggested  standards  of  begin¬ 
ning  requirements  for  the  three  most 
common  office  johs.  Stenographer,  File 
Clerk  and  Calculating  Machine  Oper¬ 
ator. 

The  establishment  of  these  Suggest¬ 
ed  Standards  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  ever  made  by  the 
National  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  to  business  and  schools  alike.  It 
marks  the  first  time  in  business  his¬ 
tory  a  set  of  Standards  of  Beginning 
Job  Requirements  has  been  set  up  by 
an  authoritative  source  to  be  used  on 
a  national  basis. 

The  purpose  of  the  Standards  is  two¬ 
fold:  first,  to  assist  Office  Managers 
in  setting  up  logical  and  attainable  be¬ 
ginning  Job  Requirement  in  their  com¬ 
panies  ;  second,  to  provide  schools  with 
the  same  requirements  to  be  used  as  a 
training  basis  toward  a  mutual  objec¬ 
tive  and  a  lessening  of  the  transition 
from  school  to  office. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete 
listing  of  the  Standards,  but,  we  can 
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give  one  example.  Since  the  job  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  as 
Stenographer  is  familiar  to  most  of  us,  well  as  basic  skills, 
here  are  its  requirements  as  set  forth  5.  The  Standards  had  to  he  attainr 
in  NOMA’s  Vocational  Requirements  ahle  by  average  business  students 
Booklet  known  as  Survey  Summary  whether  they  attended  public  or  pro- 
Number  10:^  prietary  schools. 

Suggested  proficiency  standards  for  beginning  stenographer: 

Tran- 

Short-  scription 

hand  From  Transcription 

Typing*  Writing  NotesX  ‘  From  Machines^ 

The  standard  Now  (1951)  45  wpmf  SOwpra  30  wpm  %  of  a  cylinder  per  hr. 

The  Standard  in  1953  ...  55  wpm  100  wpm  35  wpm  1  cylinder  per  hour 

The  196(^  Standard .  70  wpm  120  wpm  45  wpm  1^  cylinders  per  hour 

*  Typing  ol  straight  copy  material  for  10-minute  period,  with  5  errors  or  less, 
t  Words  per  minute — standard  5-stroke  word ;  this  unit  of  measurement  is  used  because 
it  is  most  comprehensible  to  most  people — keystrokes  or  other  units  of  measurement 
may  be  more  accurate. 

t  Transcription  of  unfamiliar  material  for  10-minute  period,  of  mailable  quality, 
i  Cylinders  approximately  10-12  letters,  normal  2-3  paragraphs. 

Education  Required:  High  School 

Physical  Characteristics:  Apparent  Good  Health,  Good  Vision  with  or  without 
glasses.  Good  Hearing,  Eye-hand  Coordination. 

Mental  Characteristics:  Spelling,  Grammar,  Accuracy,  Adaptability. 

In  arriving  at  these  Suggested  Of  particular  note  is  the  increase  in 
Standards,  which  had  to  be  adaptable  skill  requirements  suggested  in  the 
to  every  office,  the  following  factors  Standards  for  the  years  1^53  and 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  Com-  1960.  The  Committee’s  studies  have 
mittee:  shown  that  average  students  are  cap- 

1.  The  language  used  had  to  be  able  of  achieving  with  normal  busi- 

understood  by  everyone,  whether  it  re-  ness  training  a  higher  level  of  profi- 
ferred  to  specific  job  duties  or  the  unit  ciency  than  the  current  1951  standard 
of  work  measurement.  requirements.  Herein  lies  the  real 

2.  Because  of  the  generality  of  answer  to  improvement  of  office  effi- 
their  utilization,  the  Standards  had  to  ciency ! 

le  the  very  minimum  for  the  job.  So  And  so,  the  first  set  of  Suggested 
minimum,  that  unless  an  applicant  Standards  for  Beginning  Office  Job 
could  meet  them,  he  or  she  should  not  Requirements  has  been  established, 
be  hired  for  that  particular  occupation.  Some  educators  agree  with  them,  some 

3.  The  Standards  although  mini-  do  not.  Some  employers  approve  of 

mum,  also  had  to  be  established  at  a  them,  some  do  not.  In  most  instances, 
level  of  output  high  enough  to  produce  the  variation  in  reaction  can  be  attri- 
a  full  day’s  work  to  justify  the  pay-  buted  to  the  application  each  indi- 
ment  of  a  full  day’s  pay.  vidual  makes  of  them.  But  one  thing 

4.  The  Standards  had  to  include  is  sure — all  who  know  of  the  Stand- 

1  Copies  available  from  National  Office  Management  Association,  Mr.  T.  W.  Kling, 
132  West  Chelten  Ave.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa.  Single  copy  price  to  schools  50  cents ;  dis¬ 
counts  on  larger  quantities. 
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ards,  or  have  heard  of  them,  are  con¬ 
vinced  they  are  a  definite  step  in  the 
right  direction  at  last. 

The  Committee,  in  setting  up  these 
Standards,  recognizes  it  must  keep  an 
open  mind  on  results.  Any  subject  as 
broad  in  scope  and  as  universal  in  in¬ 
terest  as  Beginning  Job  Requirements 
demands  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  very  word  “Standard”  right  from 
the  outset.  We  used  Dr.  Lillian  Gil- 
breth’s  “The  best  available  for  the 
time  being,  with  method  of  changing 
where  necessary.” 

The  Suggested  Standards  are 
NOMA’s  solution  to  the  problem  of 
office  inefficiency  that  exists  through¬ 
out  the  country  today.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  develop  a  set  of  Standards — 
it  is  another  thing  to  put  them  into 
practice.  Our  solution  to  the  problem 
can  only  work  with  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  both  educators  and  business 
people.  With  the  stake  both  of  us 
have  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
we  should  be  confident  of  results.  At 
the  present  time  plans-are  underway 
for  a  validation  program  in  several 
major  cities. 

The  following  few  ideas  suggest 
how  we  can  help  each  other  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  purpose,  and 
some  of  the  benefits  thereof : 

Schools  Could'. 

Study  NOMA’s  Suggested  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Beginning  Job  Requirements 
and  try  to  raise  their  passing  marks 
to  conform  with  them  where  necessary. 
If  they  are  already  higher,  so  much 
the  better.  NOMA’s  Standards  are 
minimum. 

Consider  increa.sing  th-eir  passing 
marks  to  the  1953  Standards,  and  even 
now  be  training  toward  those  figures. 

Inform  students  of  NOMA’s  Begin¬ 
ning  Job  Requirements,  so  they  will 


know  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the 
business  world.  This  would  help  in¬ 
crease  their  confidence  and  decrease 
their  fear  of  the  hiring  interview. 

Review  and  where  necessary,  revise 
Course  Curricula  to  include  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  Spelling,  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Business  Correspondence. 
(The  author,  too,  has  suffered  from 
this  malady.  Recently  a  letter  of 
mine,  machine  dictated  as  “See  you 
in  Omaha”  and  mailed  in  my  absence, 
turned  out  to  be  “See  you  in  overalls.** 
I  was  more  than  slightly  embarrassed.) 

Examine  teaching  procedures  to  de¬ 
termine  why  pupils  drop  out  of  classes 
— why  interest  of  high  I.Q.  students 
cannot  be  maintained  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree — whether  skill-building  is  over¬ 
shadowing  trait-training,  or  vice- 
versa?  Business  needs  both  skill  and 
attitude,  needs  workers  who  under¬ 
stand  jobs  must  be  performed  on  an 
exchange  basis — a  day’s  work  for  a 
day’s  pay. 

Check  all  available  teaching  aids  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  make  certain  the  best  of  them  are 
being  utilized.  (Recently  I  heard  of 
a  college  instructor,  whose  school 
offered  a  course  in  office  machines  on 
a  small  scale,  writing  letters  to  ma¬ 
chine  manufacturers  listed  in  Thomas 
Register,  asking  to  be  placed  on  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  and  whether  any  training 
classes  could  be  attended,  or  how  he 
might  otherwise  increase  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  machines.) 

Establish  a  well-qualified  Vocor 
tional  Guidance  Department  in  every 
school  in  the  country,  high  school,  or 
above,  to  help  students  discover  the 
job  areas  for  which  their  interests  and 
aptitudes  are  best  suited.  Great  sav¬ 
ings  could  be  effected  in  business 
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oft'lies  if  schook  would  assume  this  re- 
8ponsi?''Hty  so  rightly  theirs. 

FamUutrize  themselves  with  the  Nor 
tional  Business  Entrance  Tests  and 
use  them  constantly  in  their  training 
courses,  and  by  setting  up  a  Testing 
Center. 

Take  an  interest  in  the  local  NOMA 
Chapter,  par'/cipate  in  joint  business- 
education  mt^^tings,  arrange  to  spend 
some  time  with'  business  people  and 
visit  business  offices. 

Set  up  a  capable  Placement  Bureau 
staffed  by  experienced  people  who 
have  knowledge  of  business  operations. 
This  department  could  aid  immeasur¬ 
ably  the  countless  thousands  of  smaller 
Office  Managers  who  are  often  limited 
in  time  and  hiring  experience. 

Business  Could: 

Immediately  establish  NOMAh 
Suggested  Standards  of  Beginning  Rf}- 
quirements  as  minimum  hiring  speci¬ 
fications  for  threshold  office  jobs  in 
every  company. 

Adhere  to  these  Standards  in  the 
hiring  of  employes  and  arrange  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Standards  as  prescribed  in 
1953  and  1960. 

Communicate  their  immediate  and 
anticipated  job  openings  to  the  schools 
Placement  Bureau.  Be  specific  in  job 
description  and  requirements.  Avoid 
generalities  and  idiotic  requests  such 
as  “blue  eyes’’  “red-bead”  or  “she  must 
look  well  in  slacks.” 

Interview  applicants  with  greater 
care,  be  more  selective,  insist  on 
hiring  people  competent  in  both  skill 
and  trait  training.  Check  with 
schools  on  applicants  background. 
Hire  according  to  job  descriptions  to 
alleviate  classification  shortages.  Re¬ 
frain  from  hiring  a  secretary  for  pres¬ 
tige,  benefit  when  a  stenographer  is 


adequate.  (This  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  ridiculous  situations  exist¬ 
ing  today,  like  a  recent  ad  in  a  New 
York  paper  “Wanted — Secretary. 
Cocktails  at  4:30.  Husband  guaran¬ 
teed  in  6  months.”) 

Refuse  to  hire  youngsters  with  only 
a  smattering  of  business  knowledge, 
who  have  undoubtedly  left  school  too 
early,  enticed  by  the  thought  of  “easy’ 
money”  to  be  earned  in  offices.  Those 
children  should  be  sent  back  to  school 
to  attain  the  proficiency  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  can  only  be  gained  by  a 
sufficient  amount  of  education  and 
training. 

Suggest  to  employes  already  on-the- 
job,  who  are  unable  to  meet  NOMA’s 
Beginning  Standards,  they  attend 
night  school  or  take  a  concentrated 
daytime  business  course  on  a  leave  of 
absence  basis  to  increase  their  profi¬ 
ciency  level,  and  make  attainment  of 
NOMA’s  Standards,  a  condition  of 
their  continued  employment.  Surveys 
reveal  only  10%  of  the  office  employes 
rj'e  discharged  from  jobs  because  of 
lick  of  technical  skills,  whereas  90% 
are  discharged  for  lack  of  personal 
oualities.  The  unfortunate  truth  be¬ 
hind  this  statistic  is  that  most  office 
managers  have  not  been  aware  of 
what  constituted  technical  skill. 

Minimize  In-Service  Training  Pro¬ 
grams  devoted  to  skill  attainment  and 
take  the  classroom  out  of  the  office. 

Educate  dictators  to  dictate  faster. 
Present  executive  average  is  about  70 
Words  Per  Minute. 

Encourage  machine  dictation  even 
at  the  risk  of  deflating  dictator’s  ego. 
The  elimination  of  the  “middle  man” 
in  business  correspondence  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  dollar  saving,  representing 
20  to  50%  of  dictator’s  time.  (Should 
shorthand  continue  to  be  taught  in 
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schools  ?  Yes,  because  many  small 
offices  are  not  yet  equipped  for  machine 
dictation,  and  even  in  large  offices,  exe¬ 
cutives  resort  to  shorthand  for  on-the- 
spot  instructions.) 

Evince  greater  interest  in  schools. 
Schools  need  their  support  and  with 
business  having  such  a  high  share  both 
in  investment  and  benefits,  business 
people  should  learn  more  about  schools, 
their  accomplishments  and  their  needs. 

Work  more  closely  with  educators 
through  local  NOMA  Chapters  by  set¬ 
ting  up  Business-Education  Advisory 
Committees,  providing  speakers  for 
Career  Days,  providing  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  obtain  business  experi¬ 
ence  through  office  visitations  and  sum¬ 
mertime  employment. 

A  cooperative  plan — ^a  lot  of  work 


to  be  done!  Together  we  can  >n^om- 
plish  it  Separately  we  car’-^I. 

Both  educators  and  business  people 
somewhere  along  the  line /in  the  last 
twenty  years  became  “losjt,”  with  the 
tragic  result  of  stagnation  in  office  pro¬ 
gress,  damaging  in  its  effects  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  ambiti(^ns ;  to  teachers 
and  their  salaries;  to  «"^ce  managers 
and  their  sphere  in  tor  management. 

Let’s  start  all  over  again — our  job 
in  business  is  to  turn  out  work,  to 
maintain  records,  to  conserve  profits, 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  human  rela¬ 
tions.  Your  job  as  educators  is  to 
supply  i‘8  with  well-trained  people 
with  w'lom  we  can  accomplish  our 
work 

In  a  tight  labor  market  we  need  each 
other  more  than  ever.  Let’s  get  about 
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A  Change  in  Education  is  Needed 

By  B.  A.  LEONARD 
Camden,  New  York  Central  School 

WE  are  living  in  an  age  when  to  begin  to  understand  that  there  is 
general  unrest  is  disturbing  order  in  the  natural  world  that  the 
to  all  people.  However  we  mind  of  man  can  regard  with  rever- 
have  set  up  organizations  which  we  ence, 

hope  will  eventually  bring  about  a  bet-  We  hear  it  said,  that  the  schools 
ter  understanding  and  a  closer  co-  should  develop  spiritual  values,  not 
operation  in  this  war-torn  world  of  realizing  how  much  the  schools  are  al- 
ours.  ready  doing.  They  provide  to  millions 

All  of  these  unrests  effect  fathers  of  children,  ethical,  esthetic  and  emo- 
and  mothers,  so  they  will  in  a  lesser  tional  experiences  that  help  to  elevate 
degree  effect  their  children.  We  are  and  liberate  the  human  spirit, 
all  concerned  about  security,  about  a  Our  American  way  of  life  demands 
possible  depression,  the  ever-changing  that  we  master  the  skills  to  the  best  of 
value  of  the  dollar  and  how  much  it  our  ability.  We  are  privileged  to  be 
will  buy  of  necessities;  food,  clothing,  independent  in  thought  and  action  just 
fuel  and  the  like.  as  long  as  we  do  not  interfere  with  the 

The  training  given  in  our  public  well-being  of  others.  The  right  to  par- 
schools  will  tend  to  level  the  inequali-  ticipate  in  all  functions  of  government 
ties  caused  by  these  unrests.  Poten-  is  likewise  ours.  Th#  heritage  of  all 
tially  our  schools  are  much  stronger  citizens  to  vote  without  interference  is 
than  they  have  ever  been.  A  greater  the  greatest  privilege,  granted  only,  in 
opportunity  is  given  each  individual  free  and  democratic  countries.  This 
to  grow  to  his  fullest  capacity.  As  life  is  ours. 

the  boys  and  girls  enter  school,  they  Iir  the  upper  levels  of  our  schools, 
are  thoroughly  dependent  and  as  they  we  have  established  more  flexible 
progress  from  grade  to  grade,  they  be-  courses  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
come  more  and  more  independent.  needs  of  all  of  our  young  people.  Cul- 
Our  elementary  schools  do  much  tural  and  literary  training  are  by  no 
more  than  help  children  to  grow  in  means  neglected  but  are  maintained  on 
knowledge,  skills  and  health — import-  a  level  which  more  nearly  fits  the  in¬ 
ant  as  they  are.  Our  children  are  dividual’s  pattern  of  life, 
helped  to  live  on  a  higher  plane.  They  In  guidance,  each  student  is  moti- 
learn  to  understand  and  believe  in  vated  to  establish  a  philosophy  of  liv- 
themselves ;  to  get  in  tune  with  others ;  ing  well  within  his  ability  to  main- 
to  have  consideration  for  others ;  to  tain.  He  is  also  encouraged  to  make 
enjoy  learning;  to  appreciate  and  gain  progress  and  to  be  aware  of  his  social 
satisfaction  from  competent  achieve-  and  economic  responsibilities  in  the 
ment  by  themselves  and  others  in  future.  He  is  imbued  with  the  idea 
skills,  the  arts,  music  and  literature;  that  his  education  is  a  continuous  pro- 
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cess  and  does  not  end  with  his  formal 
schooling. 

A  plan  to  provide  all  youth  with 
knowledge  and  experience,  will  in 
reality  produce  confidence,  independ¬ 
ence  and  the  ability  to  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  If  youth  knows  that  he  belongs, 
then  he  is  prepared  to  take  his  place 
in  society  on  equal  terms  with  others 
in  work  and  play. 

The  aim  of  our  school  is  to  provide 
every  child  with  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  and  grow  along  lines  most  suited 
to  his  individual  interests,  needs  and 
abilities.  A  program  of  activities 
sufficiently  broad  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  will  provide  many  of  the  basic  sat¬ 
isfactions  that  all  children  must  have 
to  be  emotionally  stable,  meutally 
adaptable  and  socially  effective,  are 
also  made  available.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  sense  of  individual  worth  and 
achievement  will  be  developed  by  pro¬ 
viding  numerous  opportunities  to 
attain  success  along  the  lines  of  pupil 
growth.  The  willingness- to  accept  the 
responsibility  as  one  of  a  social  group 
is  a  most  important  j>art  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children. 

The  teacher  is  a  guide  and  counsellor 
as  well  as  a  director  of  the  educational 
processes  and  should  strive  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  true  worth  of  the  individual 
and  see  that  he  is  properly  credited. 
Sympathy,  fairness  and  love  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  true  citizenship. 

If  our  school  life  functions,  then 
corner-stones  for  the  advent  of  adult¬ 
hood  are  laid.  Corner-stones  for 
family  living  are  being  laid  by  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  courses  which  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  most  important  under¬ 
taking  of  life’s  venture.  These  courses 
have  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
youth.  The  public  is  also  giving  its 
support  to  the  new  trend. 


The  present  pattern  for  graduation 
is  fixed  around  a  rigid  program  of  re¬ 
quired  subjects  .  Even  though  several 
elective  courses  are  offered  the  same 
basic  subjects  are  mandated  and  all  on 
the  same  level  of  content  and  difficulty. 
Electives  may  only  be  taken  when 
there  is  no  conflict  with  the  Must  sub¬ 
jects.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  a 
diploma  is  granted  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
units  of  academic  work,  with  at  least 
ten  units  required.  The  average  grade 
standing  must  be  seventy-five.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  sort  can  do  only  one  thing 
to  at  least  one-half  of  the  potential 
graduates  and  that  is  to  discourage 
them.  Thus  the  high  pupil  mortality 
rate.  If  a  diploma  were  issued  to 
every  student  who  had  planned  his 
program  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
ability  and  with  satisfactory  achieve¬ 
ment,  then  there  would  be  fewer  drop¬ 
outs  and  a  happier  student  body.  The 
recipient  of  such  a  certificate  would 
not  only  be  thrilled  but  would  have  the 
assurance  that  he  has  attained  a  station 
in  the  field  of  learning  that  had  pre¬ 
pared  him  to  meet  more  easily  the 
serious  situations  of  life. 

Our  high  school  graduates  should 
not  be  just  memories  or  names  on  a 
commencement  program.  They  should 
be  living  participants  and  advocates  of 
constructive  education.  The  schools 
will  then  keep  in  touch  with  each  of 
them,  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  The  graduat<?s  will  be 
boosters  and  backers  if  and  when  they 
have  felt  that  their  school  has  helped 
them  to  set  up  a  useful  pattern  of  life. 

The  certificate  represents  one  of  the 
first  mile-stones  of  maturity.  The 
youth  of  today,  upon  graduating,  can¬ 
not  look  with  too  much  pleasure  on 
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his  immediate  future,  for  he  will  be 
inducted  into  the  army  to  serve  his 
country  for  from  two  to  three  years, 
before  he  can  take  his  place  with 
others  in  just  plain  living.  This  is 
another  Must  that  youth  is  forced  into 
without  being  consulted.  This  sort  of 
mandated  action  is  most  discouraging 
to  most  young  people.  The  time  for 
them  to  learn  is  when  they  can  enjoy 
it  the  most  and  when  they  have  the 
interest  for  it.  If  they  are  to  be  home¬ 
makers  and  bread-winners,  they  must 
have  the  tools  for  earning  as  well  as 
the  tools  for  learning.  This  is  also 
true  if  they  are  expected  to  contribute 
a  fair  share  to  society. 

If  a  functional  co-ordinated  pro¬ 
gram  is  made  available  to  all  under¬ 


graduates,  then  they  would  be  able  to 
render  a  better  service  to  their  country 
and  be  prepared  for  life  as  well.  They 
would  have  the  know-how. 

The  schools  would  be  revered  and 
respected  by  all  of  its  graduates  for 
what  they  had  contributed  to  make 
their  lives  more  meaningful  and  use¬ 
ful. 

We  believe  that  a  society  which 
knows  how  to  live  effectively  is  one 
which  will  live  long  and  happily.  If 
education  can  contribute  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  all  members  of  society  by 
giving  them  an  organized  fund  of 
knowledge  which  will  tend  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  uncertainties  of  everyday  life, 
we  will  go  far  in  achieving  the  real 
goal  of  pride  and  honor. 
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Make  Time  jor  Transcription 

By  ANNE  CORCORAN 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

WE  may  be  slowly  working  ous  or  more  serious  problems  with 
toward  the  ideal  in  a  tran-  which  the  transcription  teacher  is  con¬ 
scription  program — the  ideal  fronted.  Such  differences  as  education 
as  outlined  by  Louis  Leslie  in  his  and  general  ability;  experience  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  Transcription,  maturity ;  interest  and  purpose;  gram- 
where  administrative  “bottlenecks”  mar,  spelling,  vocabulary;  degree  of 
will  have  been  resolved  and  “approxi-  achievement  in  typewriting  and  short- 
mately  80  periods  of  transcribing  at  hand  at  the  time  transcription  is  un- 
the  tvpewriter”  will  have  been  pro-  dertaken  are  variables  with  which 
vided  in  the  schedule;  when  “the  80  everv  teacher  is  familiar. 


periods  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
last  semester  before  the  learner  leaves 
school” ;  when  “the  transcription 


A  Realistic  Attitude 
Looking  at  the  situation  practically, 


teacher  should  be  given  one  period  a  cannot  wait  for  ideal  conditions, 
day  in  a  shorthand  room  and  another  Transcription  cannot  be  postponed, 
period  the  same  day  in  a  typing  Where  shorthand  is  taught,  transcrip- 
room”  ;  when  “the  shorthand-transcrip-  fion  at  the  typewriter  must  be  taught. 


tion  period  should  preferably  come  be¬ 
fore  the  typing-transcription'  peri««d 
each  dav” ;  when  “not  onlv  should  the 
typing-transcription  period  follow  the 
shorthand-transcription  period,  but 
under  ideal  circumstances  it  will  im¬ 
mediately  follow  the  shorthand  period 
...  in  effect  the  transcription  teacher 
should  be  given  a  double  period” ; 
when  “best  of  all  arrangements  .  .  . 
the  teacher  not  onlv  has  a  double 


and  practice  time  provided.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  point  up 
the  possibilities  for  teaching  transcri})- 
tion  in  the  less  ideal  situation;  the 
situation  in  which  the  teacher  must 
plan  within  the  restrictions  of  sched¬ 
uled  time  and  limited  staff ;  where, 
if  there  is  to  be  time  for  transcription, 
it  must  be  provided  for  in  the  regular 
typew'riting  and  shorthand  classes. 

Many  schools  offer  only  one  year  of 


period  .  .  .  but  is  given  that  double  shorthand  and  typewriting;  transcrip- 
period  in  a  room  equipped  with  secre-  tion,  therefore,  must  be  provided  for 
tarial  type  desks  so  that  the  learners  during  the  second  semester.  In  spite  of 
may  take  dictation  and  transcribe  at  counselling,  we  will  still  find  seniors 
the  same  desks.”^  Progress  is  also  enrolling  for  one  year  of  shorthand  and 


seen  in  the  gradually  increasing  course 
material  for  the  transcription  course. 


typewriting;  there  must  be  some  in¬ 
struction  in  transcription  for  them 


Even  with  the  solution  to  the  prob-  during  the  second  half  of  their  course, 
lems  of  time,  space,  and  materials.  So  long  as  demand  for  clerical  and 
there  are,  of  course,  other  equally  seri-  stenographic  help  continues  to  exceed 

1  Lesle.  Louis,  Methods  of  Teaching  Transcription,  Qregg  Business  Education 
Series,  Vol.  8,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1949,  pp.  7-8. 
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supply,  students  with  a  minimum  of 
preparation  will  be  going  into  office 
positions;  transcription  instruction 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  those  who 
need  it. 

These  are  the  difficult  problems 
which  confront  tbe  teacher  in  the  one- 
teacher  business  education  department 
particularly,  but  they  are  not  insure 
mountable.  Such  a  teacher,  working 
alone,  may  have  a  maximum  of  flexi¬ 
bility  in  planning  and  integrating  class 
activity. 

Same  Teaching  Principles  Apply 

Many  of  the  same  psychological 
theories  and  principles  apply  equally 
to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  transcription. 
To  the  usual  typewriting  objectives, 
the  teacher  need  only  add  “ability  to 
transcribe  from  shorthand  notes,”  to 
have  the  typewriting  objectives  become 
transcription  objectives.  Samuel  J. 
Wanous  lists  the  following  activities  in 
the  transcription  process ;  insertion 
and  removal  of  paper,  carbon,  etc. ; 
writing  date,  address,  closing;  making 
corrections ;  consulting  references 
(dictionary,  etc.);  proofreading;  ad¬ 
justment  of  machine — setting  stops; 
typewriting  from  shorthand  notes.* 
These  activities  (with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  “typewriting  from  short¬ 
hand  notes)  are  typical  typewriting 
activities  for  a  first-year  course. 

The  teacher  who  is  planning  ahead 
for  transcription,  however,  would  in¬ 
troduce  many  of  these  techniques  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  semester  de¬ 
parting  from  the  textbook  sequence 
where  necessary.  The  forward-looking 
teacher  would  include  in  the  timed- 
writing  activities  business  letters  as 
well  as  straight  copy.  That  all- 


important  pretranscri'ption  activity, 
dictation  direct  at  the  machine,  would 
be  introduced  as  early  in  the  first  sem¬ 
ester  as  class  progress  indicated.  Com¬ 
position  at  the  machine  would  become 
regular  class  procedure,  as  students 
improved  their  ability  to  write  from 
the  direct  dictation.  Erasing,  correct¬ 
ing,  and  alignment  techniques  would 
be  introduced  early  enough  to  have 
such  skills  well  established  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester. 

All  these  activities,  while  empha¬ 
sized  here  as  “pretranscription  tech¬ 
niques”  are.  of  course,  recommended 
and  essential  typewriting  procedures 
also.  Writing  on  a  word  or  phrase 
level,  as  the  student  must  do  in  com¬ 
posing  and  writing  from  direct  dicta¬ 
tion,  is  preparation  for  transcription. 
It  is  also  basic  procedure  for  building 
speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting.  It 
is  basic  to  the  personal-use  objective 
of  “thinking”  and  composing  at  the 
typewriter.  It  is  basic  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  objective  of  writing  business  let¬ 
ters,  handling  machine  transcription, 
and  transcription  from  shorthand 
notes. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  as 
a  result  of  this  pretranscription  activ¬ 
ity,  the  better  typists  should  be  able 
to  type  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
from  direct  dictation  and  compose 
simple  business  and  social  letters, 
turning  out  usable  copy  on  the  first 
draft.  The  average  typist  should  be 
able  to  type  acceptable  corrected  exer¬ 
cises. 

It  is  obvious  that  drill  and  empha¬ 
sis  on  common  letter  styles,  letter 
placement,  syllabication,  carbons,  meet 
both  typewriting  and  transcription 
needs;  that  they  may  be  realized 


2  Wanous,  S.  J.,  Transcription  Standards  in  Business  Correspondence,  Doctor’s 
thesis,  University  of  Pittsburgh  (1940). 
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through  transcription  for  the  short¬ 
hand  student  as  well  as  from  typing 
from  a  typewriting  text. 

Many  shorthand  objectives  are  also 
transcription  prerequisites.  Emphasis 
in  shorthand  on  fluent  and  meaningful 
reading,  oral  punctuation,  oral  and 
written  spelling,  good  shorthand  notes, 
which  facilitate  accurate  reading  and 
establish  good  shorthand  writing 
habits,  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand  and  preparing  for 
transcription. 

With  this  pretranscription  emphasis 
in  both  shorthand  and  typewriting 
classes,  the  student  will  be  prepared 
to  make  the  most  of  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  transcription  during  the 
second  semester,  and  he  need  not  pre¬ 
sent  any  particular  problem  in  a 
“mixed’’  class  in  typewriting.  In  a 
second-semester  typewriting  class, 
transcription  instruction  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  twice  or  three  times  a  week  for 
shorthand  students  in  the  class  with¬ 
out  interrupting  the  typewriting 
activities  of  the  non-shorthand  group, 
and  without  complicating  the  work  of 
the  teacher  unduly. 

Combined  Typewriiing- 
TranscripHon  Activity 

The  teacher  would  write  or  have  on 
the  board  shorthand  outlines  for  the 
date,  for  the  commonly  used  saluta¬ 
tions  and  complimentary  closings ;  for 
common  phrases  occuring  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  to  'be  covered  in  class ;  for  words 
to  be  previewed  for  spelling.  The 
shorthand  students  pronounce  orally 
and  type  the  various  symbols  to  which 
the  teacher  points ;  the  typing  students 
would  type  from  their  “dictation.” 
Following  five  or  ten  minutes  of  such 


activity,  the  teacher  might  then  intro¬ 
duce  the  transcription  procedure  by 
dictating  in  “thought  phrases,”  a  letter 
from  the  shorthand  text.  While  the 
shorthand  students  follow  from  their 
shorthand  texts  (or  individual  notes), 
the  non-shorthand  group  type  the  exer¬ 
cise  as  “dictation  direct  at  the  ma¬ 
chine.” 

How  much  of  this  should  be  done 
during  any  given  period,  or  how  long 
it  should  be  continued  during  the 
course,  would  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances  and  results  obtained.  The 
teacher  would  have  to  decide  that  with 
the  help  of  her  students.  This  type  of 
introduction  to  transcription  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  marked  off  phrases  such  as 
are  found  in  some  of  the  current  tran¬ 
scription  texts,*  and  has  served  very 
well  as  a  means  of  giving  the  student 
the  idea  of  how  to  transcribe. 

Following  such  dictation  and  tran¬ 
scription,  the  students  would  proof¬ 
read,  correct  errors,  prepare  to  repeat 
the  exercise  or  proceed  with  a  similar 
one.  This  type  of  drill  need  not  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  ma¬ 
terial  dictated  should  not  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  in  context  or  in  form.  (Letters 
involving  tabulations  or  varying  in¬ 
dentations  are  not  recommended  for 
this  type  of  exercise.)  Unison  class 
activity  might  be  discontinued  at  this 
point.  The  shorthand  students  could 
then  proceed  with  transcription  “on 
their  own,”  or  with  individual  help 
from  the  teacher;  the  non-shorthand 
students  might  proceed  with  letters  or 
whatever  work  was  assigned  for  the 
period.  If  the  teacher  wished  the 
asignment  to  cover  the  same  material 
for  both  groups,  letters  from  the  type- 


3  Wanous- Whitmore.  Shorthand  Trantcription  Studies  (Simplified),  2d  edition, 
South-Western  Publishing-  Company,  1950. 
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writing  text  could  have  been  dictated 
previously  in  the  shorthand  class  to 
the  shorthand  students.  However,  two 
assignments — one  for  the  transcribing 
group,  and  one  for  the  typewriting 
group — present  no  serious  problem. 

Timed  activities  can  be  carried  on 
jointly  also.  The  shorthand  students 
transcribe  from  the  shorthand  plate  or 
from  their  own  notes  for  the  same 
length  of  time  that  the  typing  students 
are  taking  a  timed  write  on  straight 
copy  or  on  letters.  Ono’minute  writes 
in  transcription  are  as  interesting  and 
productive  in  results  as  the  one-minute 
write  from  straight  copy  is  in  type¬ 
writing.  Select  short,  easy  letters 
from  the  shorthand  text,  letters  rang¬ 
ing  from  45  to  75  or  80  words  in 
length  (preferably  new  matter).  One- 
minute  writes  for  the  purpose  of  tran¬ 
scribing  the  whole  letter  in  the  time 
allowed  are  both  fun  and  effective  in 
stimulating  interest  in  and  increasing 
transcription  rates.  As  skill  in  tran¬ 
scription  increases,  the  accuracy  em¬ 
phasis  can  be  included — “transcribe 
the  whole  letter  without  error  in  the 
time  allowed.” 

One-minute  writes  can  be  run  simul¬ 
taneously  for  the  typing  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  students.  Rates  are  easily  figured 
by  teaching  students  to  read  the 
“super”  numbers  in  the  transcript  or 
key.  This  combination  of  timed  activ¬ 
ity  lends  itself  equally  well  to  longer 
or  shorter  periods  of  writing.  In  a 
combined  timing  for  fire  or  ten-minute 
writes,  the  student  transcribing  is  told 
to  strike  the  diagonal  (/)  key  when 
the  bell  rings ;  then  he  continues  with 
his  transcription,  if  need  be,  and  the 
rate  is  figured  on  the  amount  transcrib¬ 
ed  during  the  timing  interval. 

This  combined  timing  may  tend  to 
restrict  the  transcription  to  the  shorter 


periods  of  writing,  the  five  and  ten- 
minute  periods,  but  thirty-five  minute 
periods  can  also  be  planned  either  in 
conjunction  with  the  typing  group,  or 
alon,e.  Students  are  easily  condi¬ 
tioned  to  concentrated  effort  in  a  room 
in  which  a  number  of  activities  are 
going  on  simultaneously.  Students 
learn  to  inhibit  distractions;  it  helps 
rather  than  hinders  concentration. 

Another  plan  for  transcription  in¬ 
struction  during  a  r^ular  typing  class 
is  ’to  group  the  transcription  students 
in  one  section  of  the  room  (if  the  num¬ 
ber  is  small).  Then,  while  the  typing 
students  carry  out  their  assigned  work 
(or  do  their  personal  typing,  if  the 
“personal  typing  day”  plan  is  used) 
the  teacher  quietly  works  with  the 
transcribing  group,  quietly  dictating  or 
transcribing  with  them;  timing  their 
work,  or  otherwise  individualizing 
their  activity.  Once  the  teacher  di¬ 
vorces  herself  from  the  “everybody  on 
the  same  page”  type  of  teaching,  all 
sorts  of  combinations  and  activities 
suggest  themselves. 

All  of  these  procedures  have  been 
used  effectively  over  a  period  of  years 
in  a  school  system  where  students 
were  being  prepared  for  office  work  at 
the  end  of  their  high  school  course,  or 
for  summer  work  before  graduation. 
The  plan  for  transcription  days  either 
provided  for  two  types  of  activity  (one 
assignment  for  shorthand  students; 
one  for  the  typing  students),  or  for 
one  type  of  activity  performed  from 
two  types  of  stimuli  (shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  verbalizing  and  transcribing 
from  shorthand  symbols,  typing  stu¬ 
dents  writing  from  their  dictation). 

Typewriting  Procedures 
A^pted  to  Transcription 

Writing  at  top  speed  for  five  or  ten 
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minutes  has  proved  to  be  a  stimulating 
and  effective  typing  drill.  A  similar 
kind  of  uninhibited  transcription  prac¬ 
tice,  either  from  the  shorthand  plate 
or  individual’s  notes  is  an  excellent 
type  of  drill.  No  erasing  is  done  in 
this  type  of  practice.  Gradually  the 
transcriber  finds  that  there  are  longer 
and  longer  sequences  of  accurate  tran¬ 
scription.  Provided  emphasis  is  not 
changed  to  “accuracy”  instead  of  “un¬ 
broken,  or  uninterrupted  writing,” 
bonus  points  might  be  given  for  accu¬ 
rate  consecutive  lines.  Students  enjoy 
this  type  of  practice  because  they  see 
the  transfer  to  more  accurate  and  fas¬ 
ter  transcription  under  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  of  erased,  corrected  copy. 

Dictation  direct  at  the  machine 
moves  along  more  smoothly  if  the 
phrase  thoughts  are  kept  short  enough 
to  avoid  repetition  (as  skill  develops, 
of  course,  the  groupings  can  be  longer). 
No  erasing  or  correcting  is  done  until 
the  exercise  is  completed.  This  keeps 
the  class  together.  It  is  not  expected 
that  all  students  will  have  accurate 
copy  from  this  type  of  drill,  but  im¬ 
provement  can  be  expected  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 


of  typewriting,  anyone  doing  passing 
work  in  the  course  will  be  able  to  turn 
in  several  exercises  which  have  been 
made  usuable  through  minor  correc¬ 
tions.  Many  students,  of  course,  are 
able  to  produce  perfect  copy  almost 
from  the  first  on  the  original  writing. 

The  beginner  in  transcription,  just 
as  in  typewriting,  may  make  many 
errors.  Here  the  same  good  teaching 
emphasis  prevails — don’t  start  grad¬ 
ing  the  transcript  too  soon!  Some 
students  will  catch  on  very  quickly,  of 
course,  and  will  be  ready  for  grading 
long  before  others  are.  Such  work 
can  be  inconspicuously  graded,  but  too 
early  emphasis  on  accuracy  may  result 
in  intermittent,  inaccurate  transcrib¬ 
ing. 

The  Transcription  Process 

Transcription  is  the  process  of  “dic¬ 
tating  to  oneself,”  listening  to  mean¬ 
ingful  thoughts  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
text.  Understanding  this  process  in 
transcribing  helps  the  student  to  per¬ 
form  more  intelligently.  When  he 
“listens”  he  hears  "your  company," 
when  he  “looks,”  he  may  see  "you 
company.” 


Business  Education 


in  the 

By  HARL  R. 
University 

The  number  of  secondary  schools 
in  which  the  core  curriculum  or 
similar  organization  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  for  example  unified 
studies  for  social  living,  may  be  found 
is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing 
throughout  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  in  schools  where  the  core  or 
unified  studies  program  has  existed 
side  by  side  with  a  conventional  de¬ 
partmentalized  program,  it  has  been 
much  more  common  than  not  for  the 
proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
schools  to  elect  the  core  or  unified 
studies  program  to  increase  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  practical,  therefore,  that 
those  interested  in  each  of  the  subject 
fields  become  familiar  with  the  situ¬ 
ation,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  core  curricula,  and  to  discover 
what  part  their  particular  field  of  sec¬ 
tion  learning  may  have,  potentially  or 
actually,  in  core  curricula.  The 
writer,  within  the  past  two  years,  as 
lecturer  or  consultant,  has  visited  a 
considerable  number  of  secondary 
schools  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  it  is  quite  apparent, 
to  him  at  least,  that  the  core  curricu¬ 
lum  is  becoming  a  healthy  growth  and 
not  something  that  is  likely  to  pass 
within  a  few  years.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  more  likely  the  better  and  stronger 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  in  ten  or  twelve  years  from 
now,  for  the  very  large  majority,  have 


Core  Curriculum 

DOUGLASS 

of  Colorado 

core  curricula  either  as  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram  or  as  an  alternative  program  for 
their  students. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  confusing, 
particularly  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  this  movement. very  closely,  to 
discover  that  the  phrases  “core  cur¬ 
riculum,”  “unified  studies,”  and  “com¬ 
mon  learnings”  and  “general  educa¬ 
tion”  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  from 
school  to  school  or  from  individual  to 
individual  and  that  there  is  a  great 
overlapping  in  these  terms.  One  is 
further  confused  by  the  great  amount 
of  overlapping  of  the  Education  for 
Life  Adjustment  Movement  with  all 
four  of  these  concepts  and  practices. 
While  there  is  no  clear-cut  consensus, 
it  seems  not  far  from  the  truth,  at  any 
rate,  to  say  that,  as  found  in  the 
schools,  the  core  curriculum,  common 
harmony,  general  education  and  uni¬ 
fied  studies  are  very  much  the  same 
type  of  thing — at  least  the  same  basic 
philosophy  and  the  same  general  plan 
or  organization.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  high  schools  throughout  the 
country,  for  example  the  senior  high 
schools  in  Long  Beach,  California, 
“Social  Living”  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  same  philosophy  and  plan  or  org¬ 
anization.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there 
is  no  common  practice  with  respect  to 
the  term  “General  Education,”  it 
being  used  to  mean  a  variety  of  things, 
for  example:  all  of  the  subjects  and 
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instructional  materials  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  great  majority  of  young 
people  whether  they  be  required  in 
core  curriculum  or  other  required 
courses  or  even  among  the  elective 
group;  in  still  other  schools  it  is  used 
to  mean  very  much  the  same  if  not 
exactly  the  same  as  the  core  curricu¬ 
lum;  in  still  others,  as  in  the  high 
schools  at  Denver,  Colorado — to  mean 
a  oneperiod  class  of  general  education 
in  addition  to  courses  in  English,  so¬ 
cial  studies,  and  other  subject  fields. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
at  any  rate,  let  us  assume  that  the  core 
curriculum  and  the  unified  studies  pro¬ 
gram  mean  essentially  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  various  phases  of  English,  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  social  studies,  including 
economic  geography  and  general  busi¬ 
ness,  a  great  deal  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  and  incidently,  occasionally, 
some  arts  and  crafts,  and  mathematics, 
and  also  topics  and  materials  not  now 
found  in  any  subjects,  such  as  “study¬ 
ing  ourselves,”  safety  education,  boy- 
girls  relationships,  etc.  In  addition  to 
all  of  these,  in  many  schools  it  is  the 
basic  unit  for  guidance  of  the  not-too- 
teohnical  type.  In  some  schools  an 
attempt  is  made  to  include  in  the  core 
curriculum,  particularly  in  junior 
high  schools,  science  or  mathematics 
or  both  of  them.  These  experiments 
of  the  very  'broad  core  curriculum 
have  not  been  very  successful.  They 
are  not  very  commonly  found  and,  in 
spite  of  their  theoretical  validity,  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  will  have  such  a  com¬ 
prehensive  core  curriculum  for  several 
decades  to  come,  at  least. 

To  get  clearly  before  us  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  ideas  being  replaced,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  at  least  a  very  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  curricu¬ 


lum  organization  in  secondary  schools. 
Time  will  permit  only  the  most  brief 
and  concise  review.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  remember  secondary  schools 
in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe  were  established 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  teaching 
certain  subject  matter,  particularly  the 
subject  matter  that  had  been  developed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  which 
constituted  a  very  large  share  of 
higher  levels  of  academic  culture  in 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance.  These  schools  were  in¬ 
tended  only  for  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  young  people  and  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  for  citizenship 
or  for  vocation  or  for  health  or  any 
of  the  objectives  that  we  now  think  of 
as  important  objectives  for  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Quite  apparently  they  existed  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  certain  types 
of  subject  matter  that  were  believed  to 
be  of  value,  particularly  to  those  who 
wish  to  think  of  themselves  as  out¬ 
standingly  cultured,  who  wanted  to 
enter  literary  pursuits,  who  wanted  to 
prepare  themselves  for  universities  and 
the  profession,  and  who  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  officials  of  the  government  or  the 
church. 

When  this  type  of  secondary  school 
was  transplanted  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  17th  Century,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  it  did  not  prepare  young 
Americans  for  life  as  they  would  face 
it.  In  the  18th  Century  certain  modi¬ 
fications  or  corrections  were  attempted 
along  the  following  lines.  Some  voca¬ 
tional  courses  were  put  in,  particular¬ 
ly  accounting,  surveying,  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  Certain  more  modern  non-voca- 
tional  subjects  were  added,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  fields  of  science,  history,  and 
government.  For  the  girls  in  the  fe- 
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male  aeminaries  and  academies,  types  Specialization  Led  to  Departmental- 
of  practical  arts  were  taught  includ-  zation — Now  on  the  Way  Out 

ing  music,  fancy^  sewing,  etiquette,  a  century  the  concept 

and  the  like.  It  is  evident  from  the  specialization  in  our  industrial 
nature  of  these  courses  that  it  was  not  American  life  has  become  more  widely 
contemplated  that  more  than  a  small  accepted  and  until  the  beginning  of 
percentage  of  young  people  of  the  ^he  20th  Century  it  was  idealized  by 
upper  cultural  and  economic  levels  ^he  great  majority.  Teachers,  like- 
were  thought  of  as  the  individuals  who  •^ige^  became  more  and  more  special- 
would  study  the  subjects  as  offered.  g^ock  of  wares 

As  time  went  on  and  the  idea  of  which  he  offered  to  the  students  and 
democracy  spread,  and  as  increased  in-  indeed  urged  upon  the  students  as  hav- 
dustrialization  and  the  improvement  ing  unusual  values  for  mind  training,^ 
of  agricultural  methods  made  it  possi-  character  education,  college  prepara¬ 
ble  to  release  more  and  more  young  tion,  or  whatever  particular  sales 
people  for  more  and  more  education,  argument  seemed  to  impress  inexperi- 
our  patched-up  borrowed  curriculum  enced  youth  and  the  uncultured  par- 
became  more  and  more  obviously  in-  ents.  Nevertheless  throughout  this 
adequate.  It  was  then  that  the  wildest  period,  particularly  after  the  begin- 
sort  of  theories  of  formal  discipline  ning  of  the  20th  Century,  there 
and  transfer  of  training  were  invented  appeared  more  numerous  and  more 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  the  vested  articulate  exponents  of  the  idea  that 
academic  interests.  perhaps  instruction  should  be  organ- 

Throughout  the  19th  Century  the  ized  around  the  needs  and  the  prob- 
battle  raged  between  those  who  thought  lems  of  people  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  secondary  education  as  a  provincial-  of  logical  oompartmentalization  and 
ly  cultural  type  of  training  for  a  very  specialization.  The  going  was  up-hill 
small  per  cent  of  future  citizens  and  and  rough.  Even  the  contemporary 
who  wished  to  prevent  the  change  in  psychology  at  the  time  was  atomistic, 
secondary  school  instruction  and  those  with  the  stimulus-response  concept  of 
who  were  intent  upon  making  secon-  learning  being  widely  taught  and 
dary  education  more  practical,  more  accepted.  Only  at  a  snail’s  pace  did 
functional,  and  more  useful  to  a  much  the  view  which  prevails  today  of  the 
larger  constituency.  unit  organism  in  learning  in  a  broad 

In  this  period  of  battle  which  lasted  integrated  way  gain  acceptance, 
well  into  the  20th  C^entury,  gradually  Among  the  factors  in  the  situation 
the  medievalists,  the  classicists,  the  in-  that  slowed  down  the  spread  in  theory 
tellectual  aristocrats  lost  ground,  not  and  practice  of  the  idea  that  instruc- 
rapidly  but  surely.  More  and  more  vo-  tion  should  be  organized  around  hu- 
cational  subjects  were  introduced,  man  problems  and  needs  and  human 
newer  courses  in  social  studies,  arts,  problems,  needs  and  interests,  rather 
and  physical  education  were  added  and  than  around  academic  grooves  of  com- 
slowly  the  old  structure  crumbled  and  partmentalization  was  the  fact  that 
creaked  but  did  not  collapse.  prospective  high  school  teachers  were 

1  One  is  reminded  of  the  physician  of  whom  it  was  said,  “Isn’t  it  odd  that  always 
in  his  diagnosis  the  patient  has  what  he  treats?” 
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required  in  order  to  obtain  the  degrees 
in  college  to  become  subject  matter 
specialists  and  to  leave  college  with 
overwhelming  ignorance  of  areas  other 
than  their  major  and  minor  fields  and, 
indeed,  of  course,  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  needs 
and  interests  of  human  beings.  Of 
life  they  knew  little,  and  as  classroom 
creatures  their  horizon  expanded  slow¬ 
ly,  if  at  all. 

Since  1925  particularly,  however, 
the  stage  has  undergone  considerable 
resetting.  Leaders  or  educational 
thinkers  encouraged  tie  departure 
from  excessive  departmentalized  in¬ 
struction,  particularly  after  the  spread 
of  tlie  Gestalt  concept  in  psychology. 
Along  with  this  development  the  com¬ 
plete  collapse  of  the  old  will-of-the- 
wisp  theories,  that  the  “content  value 
of  subjects  mattered  little  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  mind  training  values” 
and  that  certain  subjects  were  unique¬ 
ly  valuable  for  mind  training.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  repudiation  by  research 
findings  of  the  belief  that  only  certain 
subjects  prepared  well  for  college  has¬ 
tened  the  weakening  of  the  old  struc¬ 
ture. 

A  New  Epoch  Has  Begun 

The  story  of  the  development  of  our 
present  day  secondary  school  curricu¬ 
lum  is  one  of  the  borrowing  of  the 
European  curriculum  composed  of  de¬ 
partments  of  subject  matter,  its  modi¬ 
fication  and  patching  in  terms  of  more 
subjects,  still  compartmentalized,  the 
dawn  of  new’  ideas  about  more  func¬ 
tional  and  instructional  learning  situ¬ 
ations  cutting  across  subject  matter 
lines,  the  tightening  of  ranks  of  the 
vested  academic  interests  and  the 
dingers  to  the  old  and  the  opponents 
to  change,  the  new  devastating  assaults 


of  modern  psychology.  Along  with 
this,  of  course,  has  been  the  continued 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  young 
people  attending  secondary  schools  and 
an  increased  dissatisfaction  with  the 
non-functional  old  academic  subject 
matter  separated  from  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  from  other  areas  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  We  are  now’  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  the  development  which  bids 
fair  to  all  but  eradicate  subject  matter 
boundaries.  Already  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  are  in  classes 
w’here  life  problems,  human  problems, 
social  problems,  have  become  the  cen¬ 
ters  in  interest  of  study  and  subject 
matter  is  employed  as  the  medium  and 
as  a  processing  auxiliary  and  not  as 
an  end  in  itself.  How’  far  and  how 
fast  this  movement  will  go  only  the 
foolhardy  will  attempt  to  prophesy. 
Only  hardy  fools  would  prophesy  that 
it  is  not  going  far  eventually. 

Business  Education  in  the  Core 
Curriculum  and  General  Education 

Xow  let  us  turn  to  the  matter  or 
the  place  of  business  education  in  the 
core  curriculum.  Certainly  today, 
and  increasingly  every  day,  business 
and  economic  life,  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relationships  become  more  and 
more  important  in  our  everyday  life. 
This  has  l)een  going  on  from  the  time 
when  we  began  to  move  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  non-special  ized  community 
where  we  produced  most  of  our  things 
needed  for  life  from  the  time  when 
we  sold  very  little  and  bought  very 
little.  Rapidly  expanding  industrial¬ 
ization,  with  all  of  its  complicated 
problems  of  national,  state,  local,  and 
personal  nature,  has  greatly  increased 
.the  need  for  education  in  these  areas. 
Any  program  of  general  education  and 
any  program  of  core  education,  any 
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program  of  unified  studies  education, 
would  be  grossly  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  include  a  great  deal  of  material 
and,  indeed,  a  ^eat  many  problems  in 
the  area  of  the  economic  relationships 
of  individuals  and  of  corporations.  As 
in  the  case  of  those  primarily  interest¬ 
ed  in  industrial  and  homemaking  edu¬ 
cation,  the  far-seeing  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  have  for  some  years 
now  realized  that  it  was  an  unfortunate 
mistake  for  those  interested  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  not  to  capitalize  upon 
the  potentialities  of  business  education 
for  the  values  of  general  education.  If 
general  education  is  to  be  given  in  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  form  of  the  core 
curriculum,  then  leaders  and  the 
smartest  followers  must  address  theif 
attentions  to  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  practices  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  recognize 
without  discussion  that  business  edu¬ 
cation  has  enormous  values  for  general 
education.  Either  those  contributions 
may  be  made,  (1)  in  the  form  of  core 
curriculum  or  unified  studies  program, 
or  (2)  in  the  form  of  general  and 
basic  business  courses  which  are  not 
included  in  a  core  curriculum  and  in 
schools  where  there  is  no  core  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  in  parts  of  courses  offered  in 
compartmentalized  subject  fields  other 
than  business,  for  example,  mathema¬ 
tics,  eco'aomics,  American  problems, 
etc.  There  is  one  difficulty  for  which 
the  writer  sees  no  ready  solution.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
between  general  business  education  and 
economics.  And,  indeed,  the  line  can¬ 
not  be  sharply  drawn  between  general 
business  education  and  sociology. 

The  core  curriculum  and  unified 


studies  program,  as  it  exists  in  a  great 
many  schools,  is  organized  upon  the 
following  principles,  among  others. 

1.  English  instruction  is  re-orient¬ 
ed  so  as  to  tie  it  in  closely  with  con¬ 
tent  material  of  value  in  connection 
with  human  problems  and  particularly 
in  the  field  of  social  studies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  literature  for  study  is  so  select¬ 
ed  and  so  taught  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  how  some  of  us  or  all  of  us 
live  and  the  social  problems  faced.  Stu¬ 
dents  improve  their  efficiency  in  writ¬ 
ing,  reading,  listening  and  speaking  In 
connection  with  content  materials  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  problems  of  life,  his¬ 
torical  economic  problems,  political 
problems,  social  problems,  personal 
problems,  etc. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  many 
of  these  problems  lie  in  the  field  of 
business  education  and,  with  respect 
to  them,  literature  may  be  re-oriented 
and  instruction  in  writing,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  oral  speech  may  be  combined. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  serviceable  at  this 
point  to  assess  the  various  fields  of 
business  education  in  respect  to  their 
possibilities  in  the  core  curriculum. 
This  will  invite  controversy  and  dis¬ 
agreement  as  upon  this  point  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  agreement  among 
all  those  interested  in  business  educa- 
aon.  .i 

The  Vocational  Subjects  and 
Core  Curriculum^ 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  defin¬ 
itely  more  vocational  subjects.  Short¬ 
hand  obviously  has  a  very  small  place 
in  general  education  and,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  it  is  not  included  in  any 
core  curriculum  and  it  is  his  opinion 
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that  it  will  be  many  many  years  be¬ 
fore,  if  ever,  it  is  found  in  core  cur¬ 
riculum.  With  respect  to  typewriting, 
the  case  is  not  so  clear  although  the 
movement  begun  fifteen  years  ago  of 
thinking  of  typewriting  as  a  language 
art  has  not  grown  and  spread  as  mu^h 
in  practice  as  many  of  us  thought  that 
it  would.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the 
lack  of  typewriting  machines  makes  it 
unlikely  that  typewriting  will  form  a 
part  of  the  core  curriculum  in  very 
many  schools.  Likewise,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  use  of  other  office  ma¬ 
chines  and  of  office  practice.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  typewriting 
should  be  learned  by  everyone  as  well 
as  handwriting  and,  hence,  is  a  very 
important  element  in  general  educa¬ 
tion.® 

Book-keeping  in  th^  Core  Curricttlum 

Perhaps  also  an  area  of  general 
basic  business  education,  but  whether 
it  is  or  not,  an  area  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  be  examined  care¬ 
fully  for  its  possible  contribution 
toward  general  education  through  the 
core  curriculum  is  that  of  bookkeeping 
or  accounting.  It  is  clear,  for  ex¬ 
ample,,  McGill®  pointed  out  recently, 
that  bookkeeping  has  values  for  gen¬ 
eral  education  in  addition  to  its  value 
for  training  bookkeepers.  It  should 
be  a  part  of  the  general  education  of 
any  high  school  graduate  today  to  have 
some  understanding  of  and  training  in 
such  areas  as  the  following: 

1.  Basic  record  keeping  principles 
for  maintaining  various  kinds  of 
simple  records  which  should  be  kept 
in  every  home  and  are  kept  in  all  busi¬ 
nesses,  no  matter  how  small. 


2.  Some  training  in  connection 
with  the  calculation  and  computation 
of  various  kinds  of  taxes,  but  particu¬ 
larly  income  taxes. 

3.  Development  of  concepts  and 
some  skill  in  making  inventories,  not 
only  of  stocks  on  hand  but  of  one’s 
best  financial  condition,  with  definite 
attention  to  developing  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

4.  Training  in  such  simple  book¬ 
keeping  which  involves  bank  state¬ 
ments,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
j>ayable,  etc. 

5.  A  simple  discussion  giving  a 
rough  but  clear  outline  of  how  to 
figure  what  goes  into  the  price  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  and,  therefore, 
its  accounting  price. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  how  much, 
if  any,  in  distributive  education  or 
salesmanship  or  any  courses  in  this 
area  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  may  be  thought  of  as  material 
for  core  curriculum.  We  shall  never 
be  able  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  be¬ 
tween  special  education  and  general 
education.  For  example,  it  is  clear 
that  in  distributive  education  or  any 
form  of  cooperative  or  diversified 
occupation  experiences,  a  great  deal  of 
general  educational  values  may  result. 
It  may  be  development  of  broad  gen¬ 
eral  understandings,  abilities  and 
habits  of  getting  on  with  people,  sense 
of  responsibility,  social  and  vocational 
maturation,  and  many  other  things  of 
this  sort  that  may  be  thought  of  as 
general  education  and,  therefore,  pre¬ 
sumptive  of  qualities  for  inclusion  in 
the  core.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  taught  in  the  core 
curriculum  may  have  special  education 


2  See  “Typewriting  for  all  High  School  Students”  by  Christian  Wallis  Ehnes.  in 
Journal  of  Bu»ine»$  Education,  September,  1947,  V'ol.  23,  pp.  19-20. 

3  “Bookkeeping  in  the  Core  Curriculum”  UBEA  Forum,  November,  1949,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  2,  pp.  31-2. 
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values,  contributing  to  the  vocational 
education  in  a  particular  field,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It  perhaps  is  not  practical  to 
spend  very  much  time  on  trying  to 
draw  too  fine  distinctions. 

Geography  and  the  Core 

Among  the  subjects  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  much  more  effectively  to  core 
curriculum  organization  is  economic 
geography.  In  core  curricula  every¬ 
where  there  is  considerable  amount  of 
attention  being  given  to  the  geogra¬ 
phic  aspects  of  human  problems.  This 
is  in  respect  to  cultural  education  in 
taking  tbe  amount  of  time  that  is  given 
to  understanding  peoples  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  of  other  races,  of  other  religions, 
etc.  To  understand  them  well  we 
must  know  a  great  deal  of  their 
geographical  background,  their  poten¬ 
tialities,  and  their  economic  problems 
that  grow  out  of  the  economic  institu¬ 
tions  and  their  economic  resources  and 
lack  of  resources.  Political  ambitions 
and  political  ties  grow  out  of  and  are 
dependent  upon  need  for  trade  and  the 
relative  imbalance  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  of  nations.  Worries  grow  out 
of  the  lack  of  the  failure  to  suspect 
economics-business  relationships  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  suffering  and  to  re¬ 
strict  the  growth  of  the  country  be¬ 
cause  of  its  decreasing  resources  or  its 
inability  to  market  the  resources  which 
it  is  specially  owed. 

There  is  abundant  literature  throw¬ 
ing  light  upon  these  problems.  The 
opportunities  for  investigation  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  writing  and  for  speaking 
are  numerous  and  fruitful  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  possibilities  for  develop¬ 
ing  better  oral  and  written  speech  as 
weill  as  clear  thinking  at  the  same  time 
and  as  a  twin  outcome  along  with  a 


greater  understanding  of  the  economic 
situations  of  various  peoples  with 
whom  we  must  live  and  who  must  live 
one  with  another  in  a  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  world.  Anyone  who  is  fami¬ 
liar  at  all  with  the  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic  re-organization  of  Europe  sees 
the  very  great  importance  for  much 
greater  attention  to  economic  geogra¬ 
phy  in  secondary  and  higher  education. 
It  is  not  only  general  education,  it  is 
a  must  in  general  education. 

Consumer  Education  in  the  Core 

Consumer  education,*  which  is  more 
a  matter  of  business  education  than 
it  is  one  of  science  or  mathematics  or 
economics,  is  another  area  which  is 
already  becoming  prominent  in  core 
curricula.  The  possibilities  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  this  field  should  be 
clear  to  most  of  us  who  have  followed 
business  education  at  all,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  clinching  the  punch,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  list  of  the  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Xational  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals  as  part  of  their 
consumer  education  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
formerly  of  Teachers  College  of  Pur¬ 
due  University,  and  his  staff : 

1.  The  Modem  American  Consumer 

2.  Learning  to  Use  Advertising 

3.  Time  on  Your  Hands 

4.  Investing  in  Yourself 

5.  The  Consumer  and  the  Law 

6.  Using  Standards  and  Labels 

7.  Managing  Your  Money 

8.  Buying  Insurance 

9.  Using  Consumer  Credit 

10,  Investing  in  Your  Health 

11.  Effective  Shopping 


4  See  ‘‘Business  Education  For  All  American  Youth,”  by  Vernal  H.  Carmichael 
in  The  N.E.A.  Journal,  November,  1949,  Vol.  38,  pp.  588-9. 
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In  core  curricula  everywhere  all  the 
way  from  some  to  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  various  aspects 
of  consumer  education.  Resource 
units  which  are  beginning,  by  the  way, 
to  take  the  place  of  courses  of  study  in 
a  great  many  schools  and  a  number  of 
fields  are  being  developed  and  are 
being  used  which  are  primarily  re¬ 
source  units  on  consumer  education. 

General  and  Basic  Education 
in  the  Core 

A  third  area  of  business  education 
which  should  constitute  the  material 
section  of  the  core  curriculum  is  gen¬ 
eral  business  education  or  general  busi¬ 
ness  training,  particularly  at  the 
junior  high  school  level.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  these  units  will  not  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  petty  routines 
such  as  answering  the  telephone  and 
making  checks  and  things  of  that  type 
which  have  already  been  ..learned  by 
most  youngsters  either  at  home  or  in 
their  arithmetic  classes,  or  would  soon 
be  learned  quickly  in  life  activities  out¬ 
side  the  school. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  general 
basic  business  education  which  might 
well  be  included  in  the  core  curricu¬ 
lum.  Space  is  not  available  here  to 
describe  them  fully  but  their  nature 
is  indicated  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  : 

1.  An  understanding  of  our  capi¬ 
talistic  system,  of  cooperatives,  and  of 
government  operated  business  such  as 
the  parcel  post 

2.  The  fundamental  assumptions 
and  general  principles  upon  which  our 
business  and  monetary  systems  are 
based. 

3.  A  fairly  clear  idea  of  how  busi¬ 


ness  is  organized  and  operates  includ¬ 
ing  its  sources  of  capital,  stocks  and 
bonds,  loans,  partnerships  and  corpora¬ 
tions. 

4.  Relations  to  and  responsibilties 
of  business  to: 

a.  its  employees, 

b.  its  stockholders, 

c.  its  customers,  and 

d.  the  general  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country. 

5.  The  problems  of  our  economic 
system  which  have  seemed  to  make 
necessary  an  increased  governmental 
regulation  of  business  activity,  with 
some  reference  to  the  kinds  and  na¬ 
tures  of  the  present  types  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  and  trends. 

6.  A  simple  breakdown  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  and  services  and 
their  relation  to  price. 

7.  Simple  discussions  of  some  of 
the  major  problems  of  advertising  and 
marketing. 

8.  Simple  discussions  of  some  of 
the  problems  of  employee-employer  re¬ 
lationships  and  very  clear  impartial 
discussions  of  labor  organizations. 

In  addition  to  consumer  education 
and  to  general  business  education, 
there  should  be  provision  for  basic 
business  education  for  all  high  school 
students,  although  maybe  it  is  in 
reality  an  area  of  general  business  edu¬ 
cation.  For  example,  the  following 
things  should  be  included  in  the  core 
curriculum  somewhere: 

1.  Discussion  of  the  basic  business 
practices  in  the  community,  including 
credit,  installment  buying,  delivery, 
quality  buying,  etc. 
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2.  Discussion  of  the  services  of 
the  bank  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  community. 

3.  A  discussion  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  ethics  of  buying  and  selling. 

4.  A  somewhat  careful  discussion 
of  the  more  important  things  in  busi¬ 
ness  law,  particularly  those  relating  to 
contracts. 

Biisiness  English  and  Business 
Arithmetic  in  the  Core  Curriculum 

There  has  always  been  a  question 
whether  there  should  be  courses  in 
business  arithmetic  and  business  Eng¬ 
lish  in  secondary  schools  in  which 
there  were  good  courses  in  general 
mathematics  principally  composed  of 
arithmetic  and  including  a  great  deal 
of  the  business  applications  of  arith¬ 
metic,  and  in  which  there  were  also  in 
the  courses  in  English,  considerable 
attention  given  to  business  letter 
writing  and  other  related  theories  of 
business  English.  It  seems  without 
any  question  there  should  be  such 
courses  in  general  mathematics  in  all 
high  schools  and  without  question  care¬ 
ful  attention  should  be  given  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  business  English.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum  should  include  the  major 
phases  of  business  English  as  a  part 
of  the  English  instruction.  Perhaps 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  place  in  the 
core  curriculum  for  any  considerable 
amount  of  business  arithmetic. 

A  Oeneral  Business 
Required  Sequence? 

There  have  been  those  who  advo¬ 
cated  a  sequence  of  general  business 
courses  throughout  the  high  school 
which  might  include  practically  all 


that  has  been  mentioned  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  as  being  of  the  nature  of  materials 
that  should  go  into  the  core  curricu¬ 
lum.  Indeed  very  much  can  be  said 
for  such  a  sequence  of  courses  involv¬ 
ing  at  least  the  courses  in  Grades  10, 
11,  and  12,  and  possibly  in  all  four 
grades  of  the  conventionally  organized 
high  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  quite  impractical  to  think  that 
any  considerable  number  of  schools 
would,  within  any  reasonable  length 
of  time,  put  in  such  courses,  even  as 
electives.  The  author  of  this  article 
knows  of  no  single  school  that  has  such 
an  arrangement. 

If  such  courses  were  put  in  as  elec¬ 
tives,  they  would  enroll  perhaps  less 
than  half  of  the  students  and  in  some 
schools  maybe  much  less  than  that. 
It  should  be  clear  that  every  youngster, 
or  at  least  practically  every  youngster 
going  through  high  school  today 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  general 
business  education  and  the  logical  way 
to  see  that  he  gets  it  is  that  it  be  put 
into  the  core  course  or  curriculum,  or, 
as  perhaps  it  is  better  to  call  it,  the 
core  of  the  curriculum.  . 

Who  Should  Teach  the  Core  Course  ? 

The  question  always  arises  as  to  who 
should  teach  the  core  curriculum  and 
where  could  we  get  teachers  competent 
to  teach  it.  There  is  no  ready  answer, 
but  there  is  a  growing  number  of 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  either 
in  college  in  recent  years  along  broader 
lines  or  who  have  acquired  the  subject 
matter  background  to  make  a  success 
of  teaching  English  and  the  social 
studies  even  though  they  may  have  had 
very  little  training  in  college  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  fields.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
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teachers  for  core  curriculum  including 
business  education. 

In  some  schools,  each  class  in  the 
core  curriculum  is  taught  by  two  or 
more  teachers,  each  one  rendering 
service  according  to  his  specialized 
background.  This  would  seem  to  be 
only  a  temporary  expediency  or  com¬ 
promise.  It  should  give  way  as  soon 
as  possible  to  a  situation  where  one 
teacher  teaches  all  of  the  materials, 
and,  therefore,  brings  about  the  co¬ 
ordination  which  is  one  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  phases  and  values  of  the  idea 
of  the  core  curriculum. 

In  some  schools,  a  splendid  begin¬ 
ning  arrangement  is  made  whereby 
several  teachers  cooperate  on  several 
classes.  For  example,  suppose  that 
there  were  to  be  five  sections  of  the 
core  curriculum  in  a  given  school  and 
suppose  that  there  are  available  two 
teachers  of  English,  two  teachers  of 
history  and  other  social  studies 
and  one  teacher  of  business.  These 
five  may  work  out  together  a  common 
framework  of  content  for  all  five 
classes,  each  of  course  having  some 
freedom  to  operate  within  the 
framework.  In  addition,  each  could 
serve  as  consultant  to  the  other  two 
teachers  in  assisting  them  in  finding 
materials  and  giving  them  ideas  about 
how  to  teach  materials  in  his  or  her 
particular  field.  This  latter  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  a  development  of  the 
last  few  years  and  it  bids  fair  to  be 
used  much  more  commonly  than 
earlier  years.  Without  question,  busi¬ 
ness  education  teachers  selected  for 
this  responsibility  should  be  not  only 
broadly  trained  in  business  education 
rather  than  narrow  specialists,  but,  in 
addition,  they  should  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  background  in  history  and 


the  social  studies  and  in  English. 
Equally  important  is  the  possession  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  of  willingness 
and  an  interest  in  developing  a  core 
curriculum  including  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

Subject  Boundaries? 

There  should  be  no  quarrel  as  to 
what  constitutes  “economics,”  or  what 
constitutes  “business,”  or  what  consti¬ 
tutes  any  particular  school  subject. 
The  focus  should  be  always  upon  the 
needs  of  the  youngster  in  preparing 
himself  for  life  as  he  will  find  it  today 
and  having  experiences  which  may 
grow  out  of  materials  from  any  or  all 
sources  and,  in  most  instances,  from 
a  combination  of  sources  from  various 
fields.  The  sooner  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  academic  boundary  lines  be¬ 
tween  various  subjects  and  concentrate 
upon  problems  and  areas  of  experi¬ 
ences  which  will  prepare  young  people 
for  life,  the  sooner  our  work  will  be 
more  definitely  functional  and  the 
greater  will  be  its  effectiveness. 

There  remains  the  question  of 
duplication  between  business  educa¬ 
tion  content  in  the  required  general 
education  or  common  learnings,  or 
core  courses  and  in  elective  courses  in 
business  education.  With  respect  to 
this  question  two  general  conclusions 
seem  to  be  sound : 

1.  That  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  education  may  'be  introduced 
into  the  core,  perhaps  gradually. 

2.  That  the  extent  to  which  these 
things  are  introduced  into  the  core 
and  therefore  taught  to  all  students, 
they  should  be  eliminated  or  given  re¬ 
duced  emphasis  in  special  business 
education  courses,  thereby  reducing 
the  amount  of  undesirable  overlapping 
and  repetition. 
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Dear  Administrator 


Basic  Business? 

By  E.  C.  McGILL 
Kamas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 


IS  basic  business  education  one  of 
the  fundamental  objectives  in  your 
school  ?  Are  the  students  and 
faculty  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
inclusion  of  fundamental  business  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  education  of  all  youth  ? 
Does  your  school  emphasize  basic  busi¬ 
ness  information  as  a  necessary  part 
of  that  education  which  is  essential  in 
preparation  for  life?  Has  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  business  education  in  your 
school  kept  pace  with  individual ’and 
community  needs?  Is  your  business 
education  program  based  upon  a  func¬ 
tional  approach  designed  for  keeping 
pace  with  recognized  -  needs  ?  The 
above,  are  only  a  few  of  the  pertinent 
questions  one  must  recognize  when 
considering  the  effectiveness  of  any 
business  education  program. 

The  fundamental  objectives  of  any 
basic  business  education  program 
must  necessarily  closely  relate  to  the 
total  school  objectives  which  must 
appropriately  fit  community  needs. 
Such  factors  as  environment,  density 
of  population,  prevalence  of  certain 
types  of  industries  and  vocations  will 
extensively  influence  the  objectives  of 
any  educational  program  and  will  like¬ 
wise  vary  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  the  basic  business  program.  Al¬ 
though  much  variation  of  course  con¬ 
tent  and  community  needs  are  assured 
certain  fundamental  objectives  of  basic 
business  should  be  found  in  most  all 


schools  whether  located  in  a  large 
urban  center  or  in  the  agrarian  rural 
areas. 

Basic  Business  Education — 

Fundamental  Objectives 

Some  of  these  fundamental  objec¬ 
tives  are  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  basic  communi¬ 
cative  skills.  (Which  should  include 
business  letter  writing,  telephone 
operation,  and  good  business  penman¬ 
ship.) 

2.  Acquisition  of  computational 
ability  as  applied  to  the  world  of  busi¬ 
ness.  (Which  involves  interests,  dis¬ 
counts,  basic  processes,  problem  solv¬ 
ing  and  applied  percentage.) 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  natural  resources  and  their 
utilization  on  the  welfare  of  American 
business. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  interre¬ 
lationship  of  business  principles  and 
practices  with  other  areas  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

5.  An  understanding  of  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  values  and  how  they 
effect  the  everyday  lives  of  all  people, 

6.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  success¬ 
fully  conduct  and  manage  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  affairs. 

7.  An  appreciation  for  the  real 
comparative  values  found  in  the 
democratic  capitalistic  system  of  free 
enterprize. 
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8.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for 
the  importance  of  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  organization  and  institutions  in 
our  way  of  life. 

9.  To  acquire  a  healthy  philosophy 
of  equality  and  balance  between  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  which  will  lead  to 
an  understanding  that  will  produce 
industrial  peace  and  cooperation. 

10.  To  help  people  choose  their  vo¬ 
cation  and  to  learn  to  work  and  co¬ 
operate  with  their  business  associates. 

Upon  close  examination  of  any  set 
of  objectives  followed  in  most  any  edu¬ 
cational  organization  much  evidence 
can  be  gathered  pointing  to  the  value 
of  the  acquisition  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  certain  basic  business  funda¬ 
mentals.  Such  evidence  includes  the 
need  for  knowing  how  to  manage  one’s 
personal  business  affairs,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  basic  economic  influences 
on  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the 
developing  of  economic  stability  that 
will  lead  to  industrial  cooperation. 
Certain  of  the  needs  having  to  do  with 
the  daily  lives  of  every  individual 
should  be  met  in  the  core  educational 
program.  The  core  program  in  life 
adjustment  education  should  strive  to 
be  all  inclusive  when  it  comes  to  the 
selecting  of  those  basic  knowledges 
which  all  people  should  know.  Upon 
careful  examination  it  may  easily  be 
ascertained  that  no  individual  is  free 
from  the  responsibilities  and  demands 
of  business  relationships  just  like  they 
are  never  free  from  the  demands  of 
mathematics,  health  knowledges,  influ¬ 
ences  of  science,  spoken  and  written 
language  and  the  influences  of  social 
science  which  help  establish  our  fu¬ 
ture.  Enough  formal  business  train¬ 
ing  should  be  included  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  youth  to  enable  them  to  be¬ 
come  efiicient  business  managers  of 


personal  and  family  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  and  to  appreciate  and  up¬ 
hold  good  business  principles  in  a 
democracy. 

Good  Business  Principles  in 
a  Democracy 

Every  young  lady  in  high  school  is 
a  potential  household  manager  who 
must  buy  groceries  and  clothing,  pay 
bills,  write  checks,  make  accounts,  pre¬ 
pare  budgets  and  a  multitude  of  other 
business  tasks  that  are  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine  of  living.  Every  young 
man  is  a  potential  business  manager. 
If  the  duties  of  life  are  examined 
closely,  one  will  find  that  an  enormous 
portion  of  the  normal  everyday  activi¬ 
ties  are  associated  with  basic  business 
relationships. 

Now,  really,  just  how  much  effort, 
Mr.  Administrator,  is  your  school 
making  toward  preparing  these  young 
people  for  meeting  those  business  and 
economic  responsibilities  that  are  sure 
to  be  their’s?  Suppose,  a  careful 
study  was  made  of  the  various  activi¬ 
ties  and  duties  of  the  graduates  of  your 
school  during  the  last  ten  years;  just 
what  portion  of  these  could  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  having  some  connection 
with  business  ?  The  results  should 
not  be  so  surprising  after  all  since 
everyone  is  conscious  of  the  business 
transactions  in  which  they  participate. 
Yet,  if  all  these  business  activities 
were  closely  tabulated  and  classified, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  both 
the  variety  and  volume  would  far  sur¬ 
pass  the  wildest  dreams. 

Just  how  much  do  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  know  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  business  education?  Is 
there  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
the  basic  knowledges  of  business  as 
there  is  for  a  knowledge  of  history, 
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science,  health,  literature,  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  other  knowledge  areas  that 
have  long  been  accepted  as  being  a 
necessary  segment  of  one’s  education  ? 
Such  recognition  must  be  accorded  the 
business  field  by  the  entire  staflF,  not 
just  those  who  are  responsible  for 
teaching  the  courses  in  basic  business 
— ^business  law,  business  geography, 
consumer  education,  business  arith¬ 
metic,  general  business,  personal  use 
record  keeping,  and  tj’pewriting.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  can  not  be  denied  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  circle  of  those  knowl¬ 
edge  areas  which  are  deemed  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  good  citizenship  and  economic 
well-being. 

What  are  the  basic  elements? 

ifen  and  women  who  are  now  hav¬ 
ing  to  face  the  rigors  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  manage  their  family  affairs 
are  in  the  best  position  to  tell  us  those 
elements  of  business  education  which 
are  essential  in  their  dally  lives.  How 
many  people  know  how  to  keep  a  set 
of  records  which  will  adequately  pro¬ 
vide  the  information  necessary'  for  fil¬ 
ing  an  income  tax  return  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  all  allowable  deductions  ? 
How  many  people  know  how  to  write 
checks,  keep  adequate  records  and  re¬ 
concile  their  bank  statement?  Do  all 
people  who  buy  and  sell  goods  and 
services  realize  the  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  that  exist?  How  many  people 
have  an  understanding  of  and  an 
appreciation  of  trade  barriers,  market 
restrictions,  and  geographic  influences 
on  the  distribution  of  goods  and  the 
location  of  those  business  institutions 
responsible  for  their  distribution  ? 
Can  the  average  citizen  apply  the  basic 
rudiments  of  mathematics  to  the  man¬ 
agement  and  direction  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  business  and  financial  affairs? 


These  are  only  a  few  of  those  elements 
of  business  with  which  every  person 
must  be  concerned.  All  of  these  and 
many  more  too,  can  be  found  in  study¬ 
ing  community  and  individual  needs. 

The  curriculum  of  a  school  must  be 
based  upon  the  needs  of  those  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  serve.  Such  needs  can  best 
be  determined  by  constantly  studying 
responsibilities  of  life  encountered  by 
those  who  have  most  recently  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  it.  Such  needs  are  constant¬ 
ly  changing;  no  curriculum  plan  can 
remain  constant  if  it  is  expected  to  re¬ 
main  functional.  A  constant  study 
and  surveilance  of  business  needs  and 
procedures  will  reveal  the  extent  and 
importance  of  business  education  for 
a  community.  A  real  functional  busi¬ 
ness  education  program  must  be  geared 
to  community  progress. 

An  examination  of  the  business  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  secondary  schools  will 
reveal  that  the  same  business  courses 
have  been  taught  in  the  same  way  year 
after  year.  Undoubtedly,  a  business 
program  that  is  based  on  tradition  and 
past  practices  cannot  be  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  individuals  or  the 
community  it  seeks  to  serve.  By 
chance,  is  your  school  one  of  those 
that  has  drifted  into  the  rut  of  tradi¬ 
tion  ?  Is  your  business  program 
formed  upon  the  traditional  vocational 
subjects  of  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  bookkeeping?  Many  schools  in 
rural  aud  small  town  communities 
have  little  or  limited  need  for  those 
traditional  subjects  taught  from  the 
vocational  point-of-view.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  students  who  take  these  courses 
have  been  found  as  not  using  them 
vocationally.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
students  take  those  basic  business 
courses  that  will  prepare  them  for  the 
job  of  successfully  living  with  one’s 
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personal  business  affaire.  There  is  a 
place  for  vocational  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  every  school  where  there  is  a 
market  for  the  finished  product — a  stu¬ 
dent  having  a  salable  skill ;  there  is  a 
place  in  every  school  for  business  edu¬ 
cation  which  Avill  enable  a  person  to 
manage  better  and  direct  his  personal 
business  affairs.  A  larger  portion  of 
those  people  who  enter  the  vocational 
business  skill  positions  are  taking  post¬ 
secondary  school  training  before  be¬ 
ginning  work.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  a  foundation  must  be  constructed 
which  will  support  the  fabrication  and 
structural  features  of  a  well-trained 
worker.  The  successful  skilled  worker 
can  not  be  just  a  typist,  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  or  a  bookkeeper;  all  must  have 
some  appreciation  for  the  importance 
of  their  work  and  the  implications  of 
its  thoroughness  or  lack  of  thorough¬ 
ness  will  have  on  the  rest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  which  it  is  connected. 

yomr  business  program  planned  f 

Probably  very  few  can  really  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  in  the  positive. 
The  business  courses  in  most  schools 
“just  grew  up,”  like  Topsy.  The 
small  schools  have  borrowed  or  copied 
from  the  larger  schools  and  the  larger 
schools  have  likewise  borrowed  or 
copied  from  the  metropolitan  schools. 
In  each  case  the  needs  and  objectives 
are  decidedly  different;  even  the  needs 
of  schools  located  in  similar  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  will  vary  in  accord¬ 
ance  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  each 
community.  If  one  really  gets  down 
the  real  reason  certain  courses  are 
taught  in  the  school,  it  can  usually  be 
traced  to  such  things  as  “that  is  what 
Purdue  high  school  offers,”  “that  is 
what  they  taught  here  last  year,”  or 
“that  is  what  I  had  in  high  school.” 


Unfortunately,  many  course  selections 
are  based  upon  such  superficial  reasons 
as  stated  above.  The  well  planned 
business  program  must  be  divorced 
from  such  traditional  reasons.  It 
must  have  its  well-springs  based  upon 
the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  A  good  program  is  never  com¬ 
pleted,  but  is  always  in  the  process  of 
development.  A  functional  business 
program  must  bear  an  experimental 
label  and  be  willing  to  try  new  tech¬ 
niques,  courses,  and  procedures  for 
achieving  its  objectives. 

Business  and  Citizenship  Education 

Much  is  being  done  at  the  present 
to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  citizen¬ 
ship  education.  The  need  for  this  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  has  been  driven  home 
to  us  by  the  traitors  to  our  country 
who  have  “wormed”  their  way  into  re¬ 
sponsible  public  position,  by  the  report 
of  the  Kefauver  committee  on  the 
strangle  hold  organized,  crime  has  on 
civic  and  business  activities,  and  by 
the  ever  decreasing  number  of  persons 
who  take  time  to  exercise  their  right 
of  franchise. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  to 
begin  the  added  emphasis  in  citizen¬ 
ship  education  than  that  of  helping  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  fair  play  in  business 
relationships.  Business  ethics  are  for 
all  people,  not  just  the  manager  of  the 
“corner  drug  store”  or  the  president 
of  a  great  manufacturing  concern.  Be¬ 
fore  acceptance  can  be  obtained  that 
business  ethics  are  for  all  people  there 
first  must  be  an  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  business — big  and 
small — operate  as  well  as  their  import¬ 
ance  and  responsibilities  in  a  demo* 
cratic  society.  It  is  only  after  all 
persons  learn  something  of  the  basic 
fimctions  of  business  and  its  respon- 
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sibilities  to  everyone  in  general  can  we 
begin  to  develop  ethical  principles  of 
business  relationships  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  better  citizenship. 

Many  of  the  crimes  against  good 
citizenship  are  directly  or  indirectly 
an  outgrowth  of  business  relations 
among  people.  If  this  assumption  is 
accepted  as  true  it  must  also  be 
assumed  that  these  same  crimes  can 
only  be  overcome  and  corrected  by  de¬ 
veloping  desires  for  honest  and  fair 
dealings  in  those  business  transactions. 
Such  goals  can  be  achieved  through  a 
social  program  of  basic  business  educa¬ 
tion  which  propogates  those  fundamen¬ 
tal  business  knowledges  which  will  en¬ 
able  business  transactions  to  be  carried 
out  in  an  intelligent  manner.  It  has 
long  been  acknowledged  that  ignorance 
is  a  breeder  of  crime  which  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  ignorance  of  business  funda¬ 
mentals  and  principles  will  also  pro¬ 


duce  malfeasance  in  business  relation¬ 
ships. 

Basic  business  education  must  be 
the  new  component  in  the  “core”  pro¬ 
gram.  The  school  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  all  people 
to  cope  with  problems  in  personal  busi¬ 
ness  management,  just  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  emphasized  communicative  skill, 
literature,  history,  grammar,  and  the 
arts.  Business  education  cannot  re¬ 
place  any  of  these  all-so-important 
areas,  but  instead  must  become  an¬ 
other  segment  of  the  whole,  “general 
education.” 

^Ir.  Administrator,  isn’t  it  about 
time  that  your  business  program 
should  be  restudied  and  designed  to 
meet  more  efficiently  the  needs  of  the 
community  you  seek  to  serve?  Busi¬ 
ness  education  is  just  ready  for  its 
“second  wind”  that  will  carry  into  the 
most  important  “lap”  of  its  education 
for  life. 
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follows  the  second  edition  after  some 
eleven  years.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  era  and  its  tremendous  problems  in 
the  area  of  economics  and  technology.  — 
William  P.  Sears.  New  York  University. 
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By  CARL  F. 
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The  part-time  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  education  in 
the  public  high  schools  has  great 
possibilities  for  real  life  adjustment 
education.  This  real  life  education 
can  take  place  only  to  the  extent  that 
those  being  educated  are  placed  in  real 
life  situations  or  that  real  life  situa¬ 
tions  are  brought  to  them.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  substitute  for  real  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  means  of  teaching. 

The  name  “Cooperative  Part-time 
Diversified  Occupations  Program’’  is 
sometimes  used  because  of  the  range 
of  occupational  training  opportunity 
which  can  be  included.  In  Ohio  they 
call  their  plan  “Ohio  Plan  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education.”  The  Ill¬ 
inois  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  prefers  to  break  down  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  two  parts:  “Cooperative 
Part-time  Education,”  which  they 
apply  to  students  learning  office  work, 
and  “Distributive  Education,”  which 
they  apply  to  the  students  learning  the 
fundamentals  of  industry  or  retail 
trade.  The  program  of  Cooperative 
Part-time  Education  will  not  be  dis- 
cusse4  in  this  paper. 

In  the  program  of  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  each  student  receives  instruc¬ 
tion  designed  to  prepare  him  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  vocation. 

Distributive  Education 

High  school  students  who  are  more 
mature  mentally,  and  who  are  able  to 
select  intelligently  an  occupation  by 
which  they  expect  to  earn  a  living,  are 
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admitted  to  the  program  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education. 

Applicants  for  admission  into  the 
program  are  provided  with  all  avail¬ 
able  occupational  information.  They 
are  assisted  in  recording  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  their  own  interests,  aptitudes  and 
abilities.  They  are  then  assisted  in 
matching  their  own  interests,  aptitudes 
and  abilities  with  the  demands  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  some  suitable  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  students  admitted  are  then 
placed  with  local  businesses  or  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  for  a  part  of  each 
day  as  employees  in  a  learning  status. 

Teachers,  acting  as  coordinators, 
formulate  an  agreement  among  the  em¬ 
ployer,  the  student,  the  parents  and 
the  school.  The  employer  agrees  to 
provide  work  experience  and  learning 
opportunities  for  the  student.  The 
exact  jobs  or  work  experiences  are  a 
part  of  the  agreement.  The  employer 
agrees  that  the  student  will  not  be  kept 
on  one  or  a  few  jobs  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  learning  period.  The  wage  to  be 
paid  is  a  part  of  the  agreement.  Un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  where  programs 
are  conducted  ‘n  conformity  with 
approved  standards,  student-learner- 
certificates  may  be  issued  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  These  certificates  per¬ 
mit  employment  of  trainees  at  a  be¬ 
ginning  wage  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  required  by  Fair  Lalx>r  Stand¬ 
ards  Acts  of  1938. 
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Such  sound  public  relations  make 
it  possible  for  workers  in  distributive 
occupations  as  well  as  the  high  school 
students  to  appreciate  Distributive 
Education.  The  relationship  between 
all  parties  of  Distributive  Education 
depends  upon  the  coordinator’s  energy 
and  ability  to  interpret  all  phases  and 
create  an  understanding  by  all. 

The  coordinator  should  determine 
the  training  opportunities  in  the  com- 
mimity.  ,The  coordinator  must  an¬ 
alyze  the  job  for  its  processes  and 
create  programs  by  means  of  which  the 
student  can  learn  the  job.  He  must 
select  industrial  and  business  estab¬ 
lishments  in  w’hich  to  place  students 
for  training.  His  job  further  includes 
preparing  outlines  of  related  and  tech¬ 
nical  subjects,  and  correlating  these 
with  the  student’s  work  experience. 
Finally,  the  coordinator  selects  quali¬ 
fied  students  for  enrollment  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Distributive  Education. 

Operation  of  the  Distributive 
Educaiion  Program 

The  students  attend  school  for  four 
class  periods  each  day.  Two  of  these 
periods  are  spent  in  studying  material 
directly  associated  with  their  work 
training.  This  material  comprises 
courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  other  sciences,  civics,  law  or 
other  subject  matter  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  a  direct  application  to 
a  specific  job  in  the  occupation.  This 
instruction  is  presented  on  the  basis 
of  supervised  and  directed  individual 
study  and  instruction.  This  enables 
the  student  to  progress  at  the  rate  his 
interest  and  ability  will  permit.  Some 
of  this  time  is  devoted  to  better  under¬ 
standing  by  the  student  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  employees  and  his  em¬ 
ployer.  During  this  time  the  students 


will  study  his  rights,  duties,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  a  worker  under  State 
and  National  laws. 

The  other  two  periods  of  each  day 
are  devoted  to  study  of  academic 
courses  such  as:  English,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  science,  and 
others  which  may  be  required  for 
graduation  or  may  'best  tie  in  with  the 
occupation  in  which  the  students  are 
training. 

The  work  experience  of  the  student 
is  under  the  supervision  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  competent  worker  in  the  occu¬ 
pation.  The  student  is  assisted  by 
this  competent  worker  in  developing 
habits,  skills  and  techniques  which  are 
of  value  in  pursuing  the  occupation. 
When  necessary  the  experienced  work¬ 
ers  are  given  brief  training  in  the  art 
of  instructing  the  high  school  students. 

The  coordinator  should  make  two  or 
three  visits  a  week  with  the  student 
during  working  hours.  These  visits 
are  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
instructional  needs  of  the  student.  So 
that  technical  instruction  in  the  class¬ 
room  will  be  presented  at  the  time  it 
will  'be  of  most  help  to  the  student 
trainee. 

The  coordinator  should  be  a  college 
graduate.  He  should  have,  at  least, 
three  years  of  actual  work  experience 
in  a  comparable  trade  or  technical 
occupation. 

The  occupational  course  is  developed 
bv'  persons,  called  consultants,  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  in  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Education,  working  with  out¬ 
standing  employees  in  each  occupation. 
From  such  consultants  it  is  determined 
(a)  the  things  the  student  must  learn 
how  to  do  in  an  occupation  and  (b) 
what  the  student  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  do  each  thing  most  intelligent¬ 
ly.  From  this  information  a  course 
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of  study  is  developed  so  that  each 
thing  the  student  must  do  on  the  job 
becomes  the  center  point  of  interest 
around  which  is  built  an  assignment 
of  certain  technical  knowledge  needed. 

The  courses  and  instructional  pro¬ 
cedures  are  flexible  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  easily  adaptable  to  the  day 
to  day  work  requirements  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  Thus,  experience  on  the  job  is 
a  complete  unit — consisting  of  that  to 
'be  learned  on  the  job  and  that  to  be 
learned  at  school. 

The  instructional  materials  and 
methods  are  such  that  the  consultant 
can  do  an  effective  job  as  instructor- 
supervisor-eoordinator  for  a  group  of 
students  each  of  whom  may  be  pursu¬ 
ing  the  study  of  a  different  occupation. 
The  consultant  would  not  have  more 
than  twenty-five  students  in  a  class¬ 
room  at  one  time.  The  coordinator 
should  not  have  more  than  fifteen  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  classroom  at  one  time. 

The  Student’s  Part  in  a  Program 
of  Distributive  Education 

Instruction  in  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  is  planned  to  enhance  possible 
contacts.  A  trainee  in  this  program 
is  given  three  types  of  instruction  in 
“learning  a  business.”  The  student 
receives  individual  instruction  for  the 
specific  job  to  enable  him  to  become 
efficient  and  effective.  He  receives  re¬ 
lated  instruction  for  the  broad  general 
field  of  work  of  which  his  job  is  a 
part.  This  enables  maximum  trans¬ 
fer  if  he  should  change  from  one  type 
of  distributive  occupation  to  another. 
He  receives  work  experience  educa¬ 
tion,  acquired  in  the  occupation  he  has 
chosen  for  his  career.  This  allows 
practical  application  of  learning,  under 
proper  coordination  and  supervision. 
The  student’s  training  schedule  or  job 


outline  shows  what  he  will  learn  on 
the  job,  just  as  the  school  outlines 
show  what  he  will  learn  in  school. 

Advantages  of  Distributive  EducaJtion 

The  public  schools,  having  a  plan 
of  Distributive  Education,  use  the 
shops  and  stores  of  the  community  for 
education  and  training  purposes  in¬ 
stead  of  investing  millions  of  dollars 
for  buildings  and  equipment.  The 
schools  use  the  high  salaried  occupa¬ 
tionally  competent  workers  in  the 
local  communities  as  job  instructors 
instead  of  competing  with  business  and 
industry  in  hiring  such  men. 

The  students  are  learning  by  doing 
actual  work  of  business  and  industry, 
instead  of  doing  pseudo  work  in  a 
school  shop.  Furthermore,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  constantly  applying  new 
technical  information  learned  to  the 
actual  work  of  the  occupation. 

The  students  are  in  actual  life  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  they  gain  experience 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  their 
projjer  life  adjustment. 

Under  this  program,  public  schools 
can  offer  effective  occupational  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  in  a  vast  number  of 
occupations.  This  education  and 
training  cannot  be  offered  effectively 
in  trade  schools,  or  in  types  of  occu¬ 
pations  which  require  only  one  or  a 
very  few  trained  employees. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  schools  to 
help  supply  the  actual  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  (training  employees  in  business 
and  industry. 

The  students  trained  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  usually  remain  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  where  they  were  trained.  They 
have  “made  connections”  and  are  al¬ 
ready  adjusted  to  their  desired  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  students  trained  under  this  pro- 
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gram  are  encouraged  and  assisted  in 
learning  to  study  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive.  They  are,  therefore,  more  likely 
to  continue  to  study  when  they  leave 
school. 

Requirements  and  Limitations 
of  Distributive  Education 

The  basic  principles  of  Distributive 
Education  programs  are  simple.  The 
actual  operation  of  an  eflFective  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  program  is  a  very 
complicated,  technical  and  professional 
undertaking.  It  requires  personnel 
who  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  It  also  requires  per¬ 
sonnel  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
techniques,  methods,  materials  and 
procedures  which  have  been  developed 
in  connection  with  the  program.  It 
requires  personnel  with  a  strong  spirit 
of  hard  work  and  a  willingness  to  give 
much  service  to  students  and  others 
connected  with  the  pro^am. 

The  Distributive  Education  pro¬ 
gram  can  serve  a  much  greater  part  of 
high  school  youth  than  it  is  serving 
at  present. 

There  are  certain  definite  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  that  a  Distributive 
Education  program  can  serve.  The 
program  can  serve  only  those  students 
who  are  more  mature,  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  who  are  above  the 
average  in  mental  ability. 

Distributive  Education  can  serve 
only  those  students  who  desire  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  and  enter  those  occupations 
found  in  or  near  their  community. 
These  occupations  should  require  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  necessary  skills  and  learning 
the  required  technical  knowledge  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  student  to  become  an  effi¬ 
cient  employee. 


The  program  can  serve  only  those 
students  for  whom  part-time  work  ex¬ 
perience,  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours 
a  week,  can  be  provided  by  local  estab¬ 
lishments.  Distibutive  Education  can 
serve  only  to  the  extent  that  employers 
of  the  community  will  accept  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  means  of  education  and 
training  and  not  just  as  work  experi¬ 
ence. 

Reasons  for  Slowness  in  Adopting 
Distributive  Education 

Most  people  think  of  “school”  and 
“education”  as  something  which  can 
take  place  only  in  a  classroom.  Thjy 
think  that  all  students  are  interested 
in  and  are  taught  the  same  things  at 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  rate. 
They  think  of  education  as  consisting 
of  subject  matter  courses  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  are  taught  by  a  teacher  who 
knows  all  the  answers. 

It  has  been  especially  difficult  for 
the  general  public  to  understand  how 
one  person,  even  though  college 
trained,  can  teach  related  information 
for  several  occupations  at  one  time. 
They  fail  to  see  that  the  coordinator 
only  helps’  the  student  to  master  tech¬ 
nical  information  while  one  who  is 
occupationally  competent  is  the  job  in¬ 
structor  for  each  student.  They  fail 
to  see  the  application  of  technical 
knowledge  by  the  student  is  done  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  and  instruction  of 
the  occupationally  competent  job  in¬ 
structor. 

Distributive  Education  will  serve 
communities  of  various  sizes.  Suc¬ 
cessful  programs  have  been,  and  are 
now,  operating  in  little  towns  of  2,500 
populations  and  in  large  cities  of 
450,000  populations.  The  programs 
are  successful  in  agricultural  cities 
and  in  highly  industrial  cities. 
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What  is  the  relationship  between 
Distributive  Education  proprams  and 
the  trade  school?  The  trade  school 
should  serve:  the  rural  students,  the 
students  who  leave  school  early  and 
urban  students  unable  to  find  suitable 
training  in  local  occupations. 

How  do  the  programs  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  and  Trade  School 
Training  fit  into  the  program  of 
apprentice  training  ?  There  is  no  con¬ 
flict  among  these  three  programs.  It 
is  fully  recognized  by  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  that  a  finished  product,  a 
journeyman,  cannot  be  turned  out 
from  either  a  cooperative  program  or 
a  trade  school  in  two  years.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  apprentice  training  is  looked 
upon  as  the  final  process  through 
which  students  from  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  trade  schools  must  go 
to  become  recognized  journeymen. 
Compared  with  other  apprentices,  it 
has  been  found  that  those  from  good 
cooperative  programs  and  good  trade 
schools  make  faster  progress  and  better 
journeymen. 

Conclusion 

Distributive  Education  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  method  of  instruction 
for  the  advanced  high  school  student. 
The  field  needs  more  consultants  and 
more  coordinators.  Like  any  new  pro¬ 
gram,  Distributiye  Education  has  some 
obstacles  to  overcome  and  some  “rough 


spots”  to  be  “ironed  out.”  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  needs  more  explanatory 
publicity.  More  interest  in  this  edu¬ 
cational  program  needs  to  be  aroused 
in  employers  who  have  facilities  need¬ 
ed  by  the  school  and  the  student. 

There  was  no  information  found, 
during  the  investigation  for  this  paper, 
concerning  students  with  below  aver¬ 
age  mental  ability.  These  students  are 
also  concerned  with  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood  after  they  leave  high  school.  A 
smaller  percent  of  this  group  go  on  to 
college,  while  a  larger  percent  of  those 
with  above  average  mental  ability  go 
on  to  college.  Therefore,  the  program 
should  be  broadened  to  include  the 
students  with  below  average  mental 
ability,  or  plans  should  be  formulated 
to  begin  a  similar  program  for  these 
students. 

The  general  opinion  of  authors  of 
articles  on  Distributive  Education  is, 
“The  higher  the  standards  of  coopera¬ 
tive  programs  in  vocational  schools, 
the  more  readily  acceptable  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates  will  be  accepted 
as  employees.”  (Beckley,  Donald  K., 
“More  Students  for  Cooperative  Pro¬ 
gram,”  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education,  Vol.  36,  No.  2,  February 
1947,  p.  52.) 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  program 
of  Distributive  Education  will  depend 
upon  the  understanding  of  all  the 
people  concerned. 
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Work  Experience  in  High  School.  Bj 
Wilson  H.  Ivins  and  William  B.  Runge. 
New  York.  The  Ronald  Press  Company. 
1951.  viii  and  507  pages.  $4.75. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  define  work 
experience,  to  describe  its  typical  forms, 
and  to  clarify  its  nature  and  scope  by  por¬ 
traying  its  development  in  schools.  Gen¬ 
eral  objectives  and  principles  are  set  forth 
and  ways  are  presented  for  correlating 
and  enriching  the  present-day  curriculum 
by  the  addition  of  such  activities.  Dis¬ 
tributive  education,  diversified  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  cooperative  programs  have  been 
selected  as  typical  forms  whose  basic 
techniques  are  similar  in  man^'  ways. 
There  are  concrete,  step-by-step  explana¬ 
tions  of  how  a  school  can  organize,  oper¬ 
ate,  and  evaluate  a  cooperative  work  pro¬ 
gram.  The  role  of  the  coordinator  and 
his  qualifications,  preparation,  and  duties 
are  clearly  set  forth.  The  procedures  for 
the  selection  of  students  and  for  their  en¬ 
rollment,  placement,  training  and  follow¬ 
up  are  fully  considered.  The  volume  is 
complete  and  practical  and  has  much  to 
offer  to  school  administrators,  coordina¬ 
tors  of  cooperative  work  programs,  guid¬ 
ance  works  and  all  ,in  fact,  who  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  high  school  experience  more 
realistic  and  rewarding  for  the  children 
of  our  age.  —  William  P.  Seaxs,  New  York 
University. 

Economics  of  American  Industry.  By 
E.  B.  Alderfer  and  H.  E.  Michl.  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  1951.  xii 
and  716  pages.  $5.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  that 
has  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  broad,  in¬ 
troductory  survey  of  the  principal  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  the  United  States. 
This  new  edition  recognizes  the  tremend¬ 
ous  changes  wrought  in  .\merican  manu¬ 
facturing  between  1940  and  1950  and  the 
authors  appraise  and  interpret  these  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  our  industrial  struc¬ 
ture.  Such  technological  changes  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  increased  productive  capacity, 
the  rise  of  new  manufacturing  centers, 
engineering  improvements,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  products,  the  opening  of  new 


markets,  and  altered  competitive  patterns. 
The  text  will  prove  useful  in  liberal-arts 
colleges,  in  schools  of  business,  and  in 
teacher  education.  —  William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 

Occupational  Choice:  An  Approach  to 
a  General  Theory.  By  Eli  Ginsberg,  Sol 
W.  Ginsburg,  Sidney  Axelrad,  and  John  L. 
Herma.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1951.  IX  and  271  pages.  $3.75. 

An  unusually  competent  team  of  re¬ 
search  workers  combined  to  produce  Occu¬ 
pational  Choice,  the  first  book  that 
approaches  the  problem  of  vocational 
choice  by  recognizing  the  need  to  investi¬ 
gate  how  choices  are  made.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  study — the  case  studies — 
not  only  represents  a  selective  sampling 
of  the  age  groups  eleven  to  twenty-four, 
but  also  reveals  a  sound  scientific  tech¬ 
nique  for  obtaining  facts  and  interpreting 
them.  The  findings,  as  stated  in  terms  of 
a  general  theory,  may  be  tersely  summar¬ 
ized.  First,  occupational  choice  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  takes  place  over  a  minimum 
of  six  or  seven  years,  and  more  typically, 
over  ten  years  or  more.  Secondly,  since 
each  decision  during  adolescence  is  re¬ 
lated  to  one’s  experience  up  to  that  point, 
and  in  turn  has  an  influence  on  the  future, 
the  process  of  decision-making  is  basically 
irreverible.  Finally,  since  occupational 
choice  involves  the  balancing  of  a  series 
of  subjective  elements  with  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  limitations  of  reality,  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  occupational  choice  inevitably 
has  the  quality  of  a  compromise.  As  a 
pilot  study.  Occupational  Choice  has  signi¬ 
ficant  values  for  parents,  teachers,  coun¬ 
selors,  and  psychologists.  As  the  research 
team  indicates,  many  more  studies  must 
be  made  if  the  problem  of  vocational 
choice  is  to  be  understood  fully.  These 
studies  will  certainly  involve  a  more  re¬ 
presentative  sampling  of  young  persons 
than  afforded  by  the  present  narrow  sam¬ 
ple.  The  authors  present  a  full  commen¬ 
tary  on  implications  of  their  study  and 
the  alert  re.search  person  who  reads  this 
report  with  care  will  find  succinct  direc¬ 
tions  for  further  studies.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 
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if  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  the  first  high-school 
text  ever  devoted  to  political  and  civic  responsibil¬ 
ities,  for  young:  people  who  within  a  few  years  will 
be  21. 

if  It  is  specifically  a  **Lrife  Adjustment**  text  now  used 
in  the  **  L.  A.**  programs  of  many  schools. 

if  The  21  units  contain  227  study  and  activity  projects 
in  political  and  civic  affairs. 

★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  a  practical,  objective, 
“how  to  do  it**  book.  It  provides  for  study  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  govemment  through  study  of 
the  alert,  active  citizen's  part  in  government.  It  is  aimed 
at  developing  skills  in  civic  participation  and  attitudes 
of  civic  responsibility. 
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1.  How  to  Be  •  Good  Citixen 

t.  How  to  Cooperete  with  CItIo 
Aathoritiee 

t.  How  to  Anelyae  Innee 

4.  How  to  Be  Active  in  Community 
Betterment 

6.  How  to  Protect  Yoor  Bights  ss  s 
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6.  How  to  Be  Actire  in  Community 
Politics 

7.  How  to  Be  s  Worker  in  Yonr  Politi¬ 
cal  Party 

I.  How  to  Listen  to  Political  Speeches 

9.  How  to  Bead  Political  News 


10.  How  to  Study  Platforms 

11.  How  to  Understand  Constltationality 

IS.  How  to  Select  a  Candidate 

13.  How  to  Choose  Your  PoUtical  Party 

14.  How  to  Beglster  and  Vote 

15.  How  to  Write  to  Yonr  Congressman 

16.  How  to  Vote  Taxes 

17.  How  to  Serre  on  a  Jnry 

18.  How  to  Judge  Good  Local  GoTemment 

19.  How  to  Understand  Social-Politleal 
Terminology 

50.  How  to  Be  an  International  Citisen 

51.  How  to  Be  a  Besponsible  Citisen 
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